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PREFACE 


The  following  dissertation  was  written  in  partial  satisfaction  of 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  writer  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to 
Professor  H.  W,  Prescott,  who  suggested  the  subject,  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  classical  faculty  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  essay  is  to  emphasize  the  influence,  upon 
the  post-Vergilian  pastoral,  of  the  extreme  form  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  Vergil's  Eclogues  represented  now  in  extant  Latin  com- 
mentaries on  the  poems.  The  interpreters  of  Vergil,  rather  than  the 
poet  himself,  are  responsible  for  the  later  developments. 

In  chapter  III,  the  writer  has  made  no  attempt  to  present  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  pastoral  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  has 
merely  presented  such  material  as  may  indicate  the  course  of  develop- 
ment during  that  period  and  account  for  the  extremely  allegorical 
type  of  pastoral  that  flourished  during  the  Renaissance. 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  GREEK  PASTORAL 
I. 

Pastoral  poetry  first  appears  in  extant  literature  in  the  third 
century  B.C.,  when  the  Greek  poet  Theocritus  wrote  his  pastoral 
idylls.  It  was  cultivated  in  Greek  by  Theocritus'  successors,  Bion 
and  Moschus,  and  in  Latin  by  Vergil  and  his  imitators.  In  the  course 
of  the  development  of  the  pastoral  it  became  marked  by  the  presence 
of  allegory,  which,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages,  consisted  largely  in 
the  use  of  words  with  a  double  meaning.  Concerning  the  history  of 
allegory  in  pastoral  poetry  certain  misconceptions  prevail  in  the 
minds  of  students  of  modern  European  literature.  The  statement  is 
often  made  that  Theocritus'  idylls  were  modeled  on  songs  and  con- 
tests actually  heard  among  the  herdsmen,  that  Theocritus'  poetry 
was  simple  and  natural,  and  that  artificiality  and  the  pernicious 
habit  of  allegorizing  were  first  developed  by  Vergil,  who  was  followed 
by  still  more  artificial  imitators.  We  find,  for  example,  such  state- 
ments as  these:  "He  (Vergil)  is  thus  the  father  of  the  allegorical 
pastoral;"^  "though  the  poet  (Theocritus)  raised  the  pastoral  life  of 
Sicily  into  the  realms  of  ideal  poetry,  he  was  careful  not  to  dissociate 
his  version  from  reality,  and  he  allowed  no  imaginary  conceptions  to 
overmaster  his  art;  ....  this  (sympathy  with  actual  human  nature) 
is  the  fount  of  his  inspiration,  the  central  theme  of  his  song;"^  "a 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  main  conditions  of  actual  life  was  the 
characteristic  of  Theocritus'  poetry  .  .  .  .;  the  first  of  his  great 
successors  made  the  bucolic  eclogue  what,  with  trifling  variation,  it 
was  to  remain  for  eighteen  centuries,  a  form  based  upon  artificiality 
and  convention  "Vergil  was  the  first  to  begin  the  dissociation 

of  pastoral  from  the  conditions  of  actual  life";'  "Vergil  not  only  lacks 
his  (Theocritus')  vigor  and  enthusiasm  for  the  open-air  life  of  the 
country,  but,  with  Roman  bad  taste,  he  commits  the  capital  crime  of 
allegorizing.  Vergil's  pernicious  example  infected  Spenser,  Milton, 
and  a  host  of  inferior  imitators".*  The  belief,  therefore,  would  seem 

'  Herford  Spenser's  Shepheard's  Calendar  xxx.  But  Herford  (xxvm)  recognizes 
that  Theocritus  introduced  himself  among  the  shepherds. 

*  Greg  Pastoral  Poetry  and  Pastoral  Drama  8  fiE. 
» Greg  ibid.  13  f. 

*  Symonds  Greek  Poets  II  247. 
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to  be  generally  held  by  students  of  modern  European  literature  that 
allegory  in  the  pastoral  begins  with  Vergil.  Because  of  this  erroneous 
or  misleading  view  regarding  the  origin  of  allegory  in  the  pastoral  it 
would  seem  worth  while  to  study  this  aspect  of  pastoral  poetry, 
especially  since  the  exact  position  of  Vergil  in  its  development  is  not 
rightly  appreciated. 

II. 

Even  before  Theocritus^  we  find  a  few  traces  of  interest  in  pastoral 
themes  in  other  types  of  poetry.  In  view  of  the  later  development 
of  pastoral  poetry  in  Sicily  it  is  important  to  observe  that  this  interest 
in  pastoral  themes  is  discovered  in  Sicilian  poets.  We  find  it  in  the 
lyric  poet  Stesichorus  of  Himera,  who  was  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  introduce  into  literature  poems  on  pastoral  subjects.^  We  find  it 
in  the  early  Sicilian  comedy,  since  Epicharmus,  also  a  Sicilian,  is 
said  to  have  twice  (frgm.  4  and  105  Kaibel)  mentioned  Dromos,  who 
(according  to  Athenaeus  XIV  619  a  b)  was  a  Sicilian  jSomoXos  and 
invented  the  ^ovKoXiaaixos.  What  bearing  the  names  of  Epicharmus' 
father  (Tityrus,  Chimaros  or  Thyrsus)''  have  upon  the  question  of 
Epicharmus'  interest  in  pastoral,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

»  See  Knaack  PWRE  III  999  ff. 

'  Aelian  V.  H.  X  18  end:  (after  story  of  Daphnis)  e/c  Se  roirov  rd  ^ovkoXikA.  iitKi) 
■Kplhrov  ^(rdr],  Kal  elxei'  virodeai-v  to  wados  to  KaTo.  tovs  6(l>da\fj,ovs  avTov.  Kal  "LTTjalxophv 
76  Tov  'I/xepaiov  Trjs  ToiavTT]s  fieXoTroitas  virap^aadai. 

The  meaning  of  Trjs  ToiavTris  p-eXowouas  has  been  questioned  and  the  silence  of 
such  Sicilian  writers  as  Timaeus  and  Diodorus  (who  mentiom  the  Daphnis  story)  re- 
garding Stesichorus'  part  in  it  has  been  introduced  as  throwing  doubt  upon  the  validity 
of  Aelian's  account.  But  ttjs  Toiavrijs  peXoirouas  naturally  would  refer  to  the  same  thing 
as  peX-q,  and  TOLavT-qs  rather  than  a  form  of  ovtos  is  perhaps  used  because  Stesichorus 
may  not  have  followed  precisely  the  same  account  of  Daphnis  as  that  found  in  Aelian, 
but  only  a  similar  account  which  differed  in  some  details  from  that  of  Aelian;  or  ToiavTris 
jueXoTTottas  may  refer  not  specifically  to  songs  aboutDaphnis,  but  more  loosely  to  poems 
on  pastoral  themes  in  general  (ra  j3ovKo\iKa  peXri). 

Diodorus  (IV  84,  3)  says  that  Daphnis  invented  to  ^ovkoXikov  woiripa  Kal  peKos. 

For  the  relationship  between  Stesichorus  and  Theocritus,  cf.  Hypothesis  to  Th. 
XVIII :  TovTo  TO  eiSvXXiov  eTn.ypd(f>eTai  'EXeprjs  eirida.\apios  Koi  kv  aur<3  Tiva,  eiXijirrai  eK 
TOV  TrpdoTov  l^Trjaixopov  'EXej'Tjs. 

'Suid.  s.v.  'Eirlxappos;  lamblich.  vit.  Pylh.  241;  cf.  Knaack  (p.  1001);  "Ob  die 
fingierten  Namen  seines  Vaters  mit  Riicksicht  auf  das  Interesse  des  Dichters  an  dem 
volkstiimlichen  Hirtengesange  gewahlt  sind,  ist  natiirlich  nicht  auszumachen,  aber 
immerhin  der  Erwagung  wert." 

Epicharmus  also  wrote  a  7a  nal  BaXacraa,  which  evidently  contained  a  debate  on 
the  respective  advantages  of  land  and  sea.  This  fact  is  interesting  because  poems  of  a 
similar  nature  were  written  by  the  pastoral  poets,  Bion  and  Moschus  (cf.  Mosch. 
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The  heroes  of  pastoral  poetry,  Daphnis  and  Menalcas,  appear  in 
Hermesianax  (Fourth  Century, B.C., frgm.  2  and3)*in  erotic  situations. 
The  type  of  poetry  is  not  recorded,  but  since  Hermesianax  wrote 
three  books  of  elegies  to  his  sweetheart,  Leontion,  the  mention  of 
Daphnis  and  Menalcas  may  have  occurred  there.  Lycophronides, 
also  of  the  Fourth  Century  B.C.,  in  a  lyric  poem,  depicted  a  goatherd 
in  love.^ 

Before  the  development,  therefore,  of  pastoral  poetry  as  a  special 
type,  certain  features  prominent  in  the  later  pastoral  had  already 
appeared  in  other  branches  of  literature,  in  lyric  poetry,  in  comedy, 
and  perhaps  in  elegy.  We  have  observed,  in  these  various  types  of 
poetry,  the  appearance  of  Daphnis  and  Menalcas  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  erotic  situations  in  which  herdsmen  are  depicted  in  love. 
These  features  are  characteristic  of  pastoral  poetry  as  a  type. 

III. 

The  most  important  instance  of  a  pastoral  theme  in  literature, 
however,  before  the  development  of  the  pastoral  itself,  is  the  Poly- 
phemus story.  This  story  had  already  been  treated  by  poets  in  various 
branches  of  poetry.  Familiar  to  all  is  its  treatment  by  Homer  in  the 
episode  of  the  Cyclops  in  the  Odyssey,  an  episode  which  has  a  pastoral 
setting  and  represents  Polyphemus  as  a  herdsman.  The  episode  of 
Odysseus  and  the  Cyclops  is  treated  again  in  Euripides'  satyr  play, 
The  Cyclops,  where  the  pastoral  features  are  again  prominent.  Of 
still  greater  significance  in  the  development  of  the  Polyphemus  story 
is  the  dithyramb  of  Philoxenus  of  Cythera,  in  which  he  introduced 
into  literature  the  love  of  Polyphemus  for  Galatea  (still  another 

frgm.  1  Wilam. — land  and  sea — ;  Bionfrgm.  14Wilam. — spring  vs.  winter).  The  fact 
is  of  further  interest  in  view  of  the  later  development  of  the  herdsmen's  debate  in  pas- 
toral poetry,  and  its  allegorical  use  in  the  late  pastoral  (cf.  Hanford  Rom.  Rev.  II 
[1911]  16  ff.,  129  ff.;  Waites  Han.  Stud.  XXIII  [1912]  1  fE.) 

*  Schol.  ad.  Th.  VIII  55 :  6  ''Epirr^uLafa^  yap  Xeyei  rbv  Aa(f>viv  ipcoTiKws  ex«f  tov 
MevaKKov. 

Argument  to  Th.  IX:  (Menalcas)  ov  <l>ricnv  ''Ep/j.-qcnava^  kpatrdrjvai  rrjs  Kpijvalas 
EfitTTinjs  Kal  5td  t6  ixri  rvyxo-t'^i-v  ainrji  KaTaKpTjixviaOrivai. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  references  to  Daphnis  and  Menalcas  belong  in 
Book  I,  where  Hermesianax  referred  to  Polyphemus,  another  pastoral  hero.  {St&PWRE 
VIII  824) .  In  his  elegies  Hermesianax  refers  to  the  love  affairs  of  mythological  and 
historical  characters. 

®  Clearchus  in  Athen.  XV  670  e:  odev  AvKo<f>povL8r]s  top  kpSivra  iKiivov  aiiroXov 
kirolqffe. 
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example  of  the  lovesick  herdsman),  and,  incidentally,  the  bucolic 
masquerade. 

Philoxenus  was  a  poet  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  I,  of  Syracuse. 
Under  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  Syracuse  became  the  greatest  city 
of  the  western  world,  with  great  dominions;  her  tyrant  was  com- 
pared with  Artaxerxes.  However,  it  was  not  only  as  powerful  mon- 
archs  that  the  two  rulers  were  compared,  but  as  dangerous  enemies 
of  the  free  states  of  Greece.  The  career  of  Dionysius  was  marked  by 
the  commission  of  many  crimes,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  secure 
his  power.  What  title  he  assumed  is  unknown,  but  his  real  power 
depended  upon  the  bodyguard  of  troops  at  his  command.  It  is  even 
said  that  he  assumed  the  attributes  of  a  god;  we  are  told  that  statues 
of  Dionysius  in  the  form  of  Dionysus  were  erected,  and  that  his  son, 
Dionysius  II,  proclaimed  himself  the  son  of  Apollo.  Among  his  acts 
of  personal  tyranny  it  is  recorded  that  on  account  of  the  ill  success 
of  his  poems  he  vented  his  anger  upon  his  friends,  two  of  whom, 
Philistus  the  historian,  and  his  own  brother,  the  admiral  Septines, 
he  banished.^"  We  learn  of  his  mistreatment  of  the  philosopher, 
Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  and  of  Plato,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  caused 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave. 

Under  such  conditions  freedom  of  speech  is  limited,  and  covert 
allusion  is  safer  than  straightforward  expression.  This  fact  is  made 
doubly  clear  by  the  experience  of  Philoxenus. 

In  Aristophanes'  Plutus,  288ff.,  the  leader  of  the  chorus  exclaims: 
"How  pleased  and  delighted  I  am,  and  my  pleasure  makes  me  want 
to  dance,  if  what  you  say  is  really  true!"   Carlo  answers: 
"/cat  firiv  kyu  ^ovXijaonaL — dperraveKo — tov  Kii/cXwTra  HL/xovfievos,  Kal  Toiv 
irodoiv  u8l  irapevaaXevuv,  vfias  ayuv. 

The  scholiast  on  v.  290  remarks  that  "the  poet  is  finding  fault 
with  Philoxenus,  the  dithyrambic  or  tragic  poet,  who  wrote  of  the 
love  of  the  Cyclops  for  Galatea,  imitating  then  the  sound  of  the 
cithara  in  writing,  as  the  word  dpeTraveho  shows;  for  there  he  intro- 
duces the  Cyclops  playing  the  cithara  and  appealing  to  Galatea.^^ 
"AXXcos :  Philoxenus,  the  dithyrambic  poet,  was  in  Sicily  at  the  Court 
of  Dionysius,  and  they  say  that  once  upon  a  time  he  made  advances 
to  Galatea,  a  concubine  of  Dionysius,  and  Dionysius,  on  learning 
of  it,  banished  him  to  the  stone  quarries.  Fleeing  thence,  he  came  to 

Cf.  Freeman  History  of  Sicily  IV  1  ff. 
"  Cf.  Freeman,  195. 
'2  Not  in  the  Ravennas  Manuscript. 
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the  mountains  of  Cythera,  and  there  composed  the  drama  Galatea, 
in  which  he  introduced  the  Cyclops  as  in  love  with  Galatea,  referring 
as  in  a  riddle  to  Dionysius;for  he  likened  him  to  the  Cyclops,  since 
Dionysius  himself  did  not  see  well  either." 

Athenaeus,  I  6  e  f,  tells  a  story  about  the  same  poet,  Philoxenus, 
at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  which  he  attributes  to  Phaenias  (F.H.G. 
II  297),  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  and,  along  with  Theophrastus,  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle,^'  and  author  of  various  works,  among  which  is 
one  entitled  Ilepi  t&v  hv  ZiKeKLa  Tvpavvup  (Ath.  VI  232  c),  and  one 
entitled  Ilepi  ttoltituv  (Ath.  VIII  352  c),  to  either  of  which  Muller 
(F.H.G.  II  298)  believes  that  the  fragment  in  question  may  be 
assigned.  After  a  story  about  Philoxenus  distinctly  attributed  to 
Phaenias,  in  which  Philoxenus  is  spoken  of  as  engaged  in  composing 
Galatea,  Athenaeus  continues:  "Dionysius  enjoyed  drinking  with 
Philoxenus;  but  when  Philoxenus  was  seen  seducing  his  mistress, 
Galatea,  he  was  cast  into  the  stone  quarries,  where  writing  the 
Cyclops  he  composed  it  with  reference  to  the  misfortune  that  had 
befallen  him,  representing  Dionysius  as  the  Cyclops,  the  flute  player 
as  Galatea,  and  himself  as  Odysseus."^* 

In  each  of  these  accounts  we  find  mention  of  Galatea,  the  mistress 
of  Dionysius,  and  of  Philoxenus  as  falling  in  love  with  her  and,  in 
consequence,  as  being  banished  to  the  stone  quarries.  According  to 
one  account  Philoxenus  composed  the  dithyramb  at  the  stone  quar- 
ries; according  to  the  other  account  he  escaped  to  Cythera,  where 
he  wrote  it.  Both  accounts  mention  the  double  meaning  in  his 
dithyramb,  and  say  that  the  Cyclops  portrayed  Dionysius,  whose 
mistress  had  the  same  name  as  Polyphemus'  sweetheart,  while 
Athenaeus  adds  that  Philoxenus  represented  himself  as  Odysseus, 
whom  we  may  conjecture  to  have  been  portrayed  as  the  successful 
lover,  just  as  Polyphemus  was  unsuccessful.^^  In  both  accounts, 
then,  we  have  a  distinct  statement  of  the  occurrence  of  double  mean- 

"  Strabo  XHI  618;  Suidas. 

^*  Muller  {F.  H.  G.,  II  297  f.)  assigns  the  whole  passage  to  Phaenias.  Otherwise 
Voisin  Diatribe  de  Phania  Eresio  64.  Holland  {Leipz.  Stud.  VII  [1884]  188  f.)  doubts 
whether  the  second  story  is  from  Phaenias,  because  it  is  in  direct  discourse  instead  of 
indirect  as  the  preceding.  The  same  writer  indulges  in  spjpculations  concerning  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  various  fragments  of  the  play. 

Holland  (190)  thinks  that  Odysseus  was  chosen  instead  of  Acis  for  the  lover  of 
Galatea  because  Acis,  according  to  the  story,  was  killed  by  the  Cyclops,  while  Odysseus 
inflicted  punishment  on  the  latter. 
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ing  in  a  dithyramb  of  Philoxenus,^^  which  was  produced  before  the 
Plutus  of  Aristophanes  (388  B.C.).  The  story,  further,  may  come 
from  Phaenias,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  thus  lived  at  a  time 
comparatively  close  to  that  of  Philoxenus. 

IV. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  appearance  of  pastoral  themes  in 
various  types  of  poetry  outside  of  pastoral  poetry  proper.  We  have 
seen  evidence  of  pastoral  themes  in  lyric  poetry,  in  comedy,  possibly 
in  elegy,  and  in  the  dithyramb.  We  pass  now  to  a  discussion  of 
pastoral  poetry  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  In  looking  for  traces 
of  allegory  in  pastoral  poetry  proper  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  in  a  poem  of  Philoxenus  which,  though  not  to  be  classed 
as  a  pastoral  poem,  has  a  pastoral  theme  and  coloring,  allegory  has 
already  made  its  appearance.  We  may,  accordingly,  be  prepared 
to  find  allegory  in  pastoral  poetry  itself. 

There  were  several  ancient  theories  which  were  intended  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  pastoral  poetry. The  common  element  in  these 
theories  is  the  statement  that  pastoral  poetry  originated  in  a  cult 
song,  sung  by  herdsmen  and  imported  from  the  country  into  the  city. 
Two  of  the  three  principal  theories  place  the  origin  of  the  pastoral 
in  Sicily,  the  third  in  Laconia.  According  to  one  of  these  theories 
the  pastoral  originated  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  in  a  great 
national  crisis,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  naturally  stirred  to  great 
activity. 

"  Aelian  (F.  H.  XII  44)  refers  to  a  pit  as  having  been  named  after  Philoxenus, 
the  poet,  who  there  wrote  Cyclops,  "setting  at  naught  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  Dionysius." 

According  to  Diodorus  XV  6,  the  poet  was  sent  to  the  quarries  for  too  frank 
criticism  of  Dionysius'  verses,  but  was  soon  pardoned. 

1'  Cf.  Knaack  PWRE  III  999  £E.;  Eupecrts  twv  PovkoKlkCiv  in  introduction  to  scholia 
on  Theocritus;  Diomed.  Ill  486,  17  K.;  Prob.  in  V.  eel.  comm.  324  f.  Hagen;  Serv. 
praef.  in  Bucol.;  Schol.  Bern.  {N.  Jhb.  Supplbd.  IV  741,  51  ff.).  According  to  one 
account  Orestes,  at  the  time  of  his  purification,  sang  hymns  to  Artemis  at  Tyndaris, 
in  Sicily,  along  with  his  sailors,  and  some  herdsmen  whom  he  had  gathered  together; 
this  custom  continued  among  the  rustics.  According  to  a  second  account,  pastoral 
poetry  originated  at  Syracuse,  when,  after  a  civil  war  or  a  plague  had  come  to  an  end, 
the  Syracusans  ofifered  thanks  to  Artemis,  and  the  rustics  brought  gifts  and  sang  songs 
to  the  goddess.  The  third  principal  account  places  the  origin  of  the  pastoral  not  in 
Sicily  but  in  Laconia,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars,  when,  on  account  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  enemy,  the  girls  who  were  accustomed  to  sing  at  the  festival  of  Artemis 
Caryatis  hid,  and  the  song  was  sung  instead  by  rustics. 
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In  modern  times  several  theories  regarding  the  origin  of  pastoral 
poetry  as  a  literary  type  have  been  held.  One  of  these  theories  set 
forth  by  Reitzenstein  {Epigr.  und  SkoL,  ch.  IV)  maintained  that 
bucolic  poetry  had  its  origin  in  cult  songs.  Reitzenstein's  theory  is 
therefore  similar  to  those  of  the  ancients,  which  found  a  religious 
origin  for  bucolic  poetry.  This  theory  does  not,  however,  account 
for  the  various  elements  which  actually  appear  in  the  pastoral,  such 
as  the  herdsmen's  quarrels  and  conversations,  love  songs  and  the 
like,  which  obviously  have  no  connection  with  a  religious  cult.^* 
Another  theory  set  forth  in  Hermann's  Opuscula  VIII  392,  maintains 
that  the  pastoral  poems  of  Theocritus  were  modeled  upon  the  songs 
of  herdsmen  in  real  life.^^  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Theocritus' 
poems  depict  with  more  or  less  realism  scenes  from  actual  life,  but 
such  a  theory  does  not  explain  the  particular  form  adopted  by  Theoc- 
ritus or  exclude  the  possibility  of  literary  models.  A  third  theory ,2" 
which  seems  quite  plausible,  would  derive  pastoral  poetry  from  prose 
mimes  such  as  those  of  the  Syracusan  Sophron  (Fifth  Century  B.C.), 
which  were  certainly  the  models  for  several  of  Theocritus'  city  mimes, 
and  may  well  have  been  the  models  for  his  pastoral  poems,  also.^^ 
The  mime,  which  was  originally  acted  upon  the  stage,  presented 
realistic  pictures  of  the  private  life  of  the  lower  classes  and  might  be 
written  in  prose  or  in  verse.  The  mimes  of  Sophron  were  written 
in  prose.  Those  of  another  Greek  author,  Herondas,  were  written  in 
an  iambic  meter,  the  use  of  which,  inasmuch  as  the  mimes  were 
originally  acted,  may  have  been  a  natural  development  from  the 
use  of  iambics  in  tragedy  and  comedy  in  passages  of  ordinary  dialogue 
spoken  without  the  accompaniment  of  music  and  approaching  most 
closely  to  the  conversation  of  everyday  life.  But  it  is  not  only  in 
his  meter,  but  in  his  language,  subject  matter,  and  treatment  that 
Herondas  approaches  closely  to  real  life.  His  mimes  show  the  most 
drastic  realism,  both  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and  in  the  method  of 
treatment,  unrelieved  by  any  efiforts  to  idealize.  It  is  from  these 
mimes  of  Herondas  that  we  can  best  see  the  nature  of  the  realistic 

18  Cf.  HelmiV^.  Jhb.  CLIII  (1896)  460  ff. 
1*  Cf.  Herford  op.  cit.  xxxiii. 

2"  Cf.  Christ-Schmid  Ges.  d.  gr.  Lit.  II  !«.  181  ff.;  Wilamowitz  Gr.  Lit.  69,208; 
Kaibel  Comic.  Graec.  Frgm.  I  180  (Sophron,  frgm.  171);  Reich  Der  Mimus  II  884; 
Schwartz  Gott.  Nachr.  (1904)  307. 

^1  Among  the  titles  of  Sophron's  mimes  are  found  cbXteus  rbv  kypowrav  and 
OvvvodrjpaL. 
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mimes  from  which  pastoral  poetry  was  probably  derived.  Some  of 
Theocritus'  Idylls,  notably  the  fourth  and  fifth,  are  more  realistic 
than  others,  depicting  real  shepherds  with  no  idealization.  Such 
must  have  been  the  character  of  the  mimes  from  which  pastorals 
like  the  fourth  and  fifth  were  derived.  But,  in  the  main,  Theocritus 
is  a  much  less  drastic  realist  than  Herondas,  and  differs  from  him 
further  in  that  he  uses  the  hexameter,  which  perhaps  came  into  use 
from  epic  poetry,  possibly  because  the  mimes,  like  epic  poetry,  were 
recited. 

The  poems  of  Herondas,  then,  resemble  in  form  the  poems  of 
Theocritus.  The  poems  of  both  authors  are  to  be  classed  as  mimes. 
In  our  search  for  allegory  in  the  pastoral  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
whether  any  traces  of  it  appear  in  these  mimes  of  Herondas,  especially 
since  one  of  these  mimes,  the  eighth,  has  pastoral  coloring. 

The  eighth  idyll  of  Herondas  is  quite  fragmentary.  Various  con- 
jectures have  been  made  for  supplying  the  missing  parts,  but  the 
text  as  we  have  it  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
allegory,  although  many  details  are  quite  uncertain. 

After  an  introduction,  in  which  the  speaker  scolds  a  lazy  slave, 
urging  her  to  get  up,  he  tells  about  a  strange  dream  which  he  has  had. 
In  this  dream  he  seemed  to  be  dragging  a  goat  out  of  a  ravine.  Some 
goatherds  come  upon  the  scene,  who  apparently,  as  we  learn  later 
(v.  69f.),  take  possession  of  the  goat  and  feast  upon  it,  after  a  sacrifice 
to  Dionysus  (40,  70).  In  verses  40ff.  there  is  apparently  a  description 
of  the  a<TK(a\ia(Tfi6$,  or  leaping  upon  the  inflated  goatskin  bag,^*  prac- 
tised in  the  rites  of  Dionysus  (v.  40),  which  evidently  in  this  case 
involved  competition  for  a  prize'^^  (73  f.).  Then  after  a  gap  of  ten 
fragmentary  verses  we  come  upon  the  following  passage:  [he] 
breathed  terror,  trampling  [me]  under  foot:*^  ....  "get  out  of  my 
sight,  lest  even  though  I  am  an  old  man  I  strike  you  with  the  full 
force  of  this  cudgel."  And  I  thereupon  said:  "O  you  who  are  present — 

^  Nairn,  ed.,  on  v.  40;  Verg.  Georg.  U  380-384;  Suidas;  Comutus  Theolog.  Gr.  Com- 
pend.  30;  Pollux  OnomasHcon  IX  121;  Schol.  Arist.  Plut.  1129;  Eust.  Comm.  ad  Horn. 
1769,  47  R. 

For  prizes  given  in  connection  with  the  d<r/cwXia<rju6s,cf.  Schol.  Arist.  Plut,  1129 
(wine  as  the  prize).  (Reisch  PWRE II 1698  f.) 

Knox,  ed.  (in  speech  of  old  man) :  "to  breathe  out  his  fury,  spurning  the  sacred 
things  of  the  gods." 
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I  shall  die  for  my  land  if  the  old  man  [thrashes]**  me;  but  I  appeal 
to  [this]  27  youth."  And  he  ^^said:  "both  [take  the]  knife."*^ 

The  dreamer  then  awakes  and  proceeds  to  interpret  his  dream.  He 
tells  how  the  goatherds  apparently  had  taken  possession  of  his  goat 
and  feasted  upon  it,  and  then  goes  on  to  say:  "Many  will  violently 
pull  to  pieces  my  baskets,^"  the  results  of  my  labors  in  poetry  {kv 

JAovaiaaiv)     thus  I   As  it  seems^*  I  had  the  prize  alone 

when  many  leaped  upon  the  breathless  bag,  even  if  I  did  share  it 
with  the  angry  old  man.'* 

Then  follow  the  last  four  verses,  which  are  somewhat  mutilated, 
but  in  which  Herondas  says  something  about  holding  the  second 
place  after  Hipponax  (or  perhaps  merely  following  him),  the  poet 
long  since  known  for  singing  to  lonians  of  succeeding  generations 
his  limping  strains.'* 

26  Herzog  {Philol.  LXXIX  [1924]  415  f.)  emends  to  vw'  dpyrjs,  interpreting:  "Ich 
werde  mein  leben  teuer  verkaufen"  {6[v  ^lovpos]  in  v.  61,  from  another  fragment.) 

Crusius  Herondas  ed.  minor  quinta  (1914)  (ffvyKdipei).  Knox,  ed.:  "allows" 
(,iiri]rp[k4'€i) .  Herzog:  eiri ]tp[^^«,  fitting  in  another  fragn^ent.  Knox  CI.  Rev. 
XXXrX  (1925)  14:  ^[oi  O.M7«Tai]. 

Crusius.  Knox:  "the  youth  himself"  {airbv)  "since  the  young  man  is  clearly  a 
prominent  character — the  judge,  in  fact,  not  a  chance  observer." 

28  V.  64:  o  5'  €r7r£y"(a)M«/>w  t6v  Sopka.  Crusius  (ed.  [1914]  and  Philol.  LXXIX 
[1924]  384), Gerhard  (PWRE  s.  v.  Herondas)  and  Knox  understand  o^  the  young  man 
acting  as  judge;  Vogliano  (L'ottavo  Mimiambo  di  Eeroda  30)  and  Sitzler  {Woch.  f. 
kl.  Phil.  XXV  [1908]  171-174)  of  the  old  man.  It  would  seem  more  natural  for  5  54 
to  refer  to  the  young  man  whp  has  just  been  appealed  to  and  has  not  yet  spoken. 

So  Crusius  (ed.:  "cf.  v.  75,  ubi  certaminis  praemium  ambobus  commune  est"; 
Philol.  LXXIX  384:  "Nehmt  beide  das  Messer  und — teilt  Euch  in  die  Haut,  ihr 
Briider");  Gerhard:  "Both  throw  dice  (Pollux  VII  205;  Eubulus  frgm.  57,  5  Kock) 
for  the  prize."  Vogliano  and  Sitzler:  "Lead  both  to  death."  Knox:  "And  he  gave 
sentence  that  the  ofl&cer  should  do  away  with  both."  Herzog  (p.  416) :  {6(X<i>  S^o-oc) 
(fiopea  ["Schinder"]  the  subject). 

So  Crusius  {Tan'  «X«<i,  for  metrical  reasons,  "vix  admittendiun  trisyllabum"), 
figuratively,  no  doubt,  for  poetical  works.  Others  to.  p.k\ea. 

'1  Knox:  "Right  many  henchmen  of  the  Muses  shall  rend  asunder  the  poems." 

^  Crusius:  cos  hoKovv.  Knox  and  Herzog:  ws  So/cow. 

^  Kfj  T(g  ykpovTL  ^iv'  tirpTj^a  opivdtvTi  (Crusius'  ["Halbpart  machen"]  and  Gerhard's 
interpretation).  Vogliano  (p.  31)  and  Sitzler:  "And  if  I  had  come  to  terms  with  the 
angry  old  man."  Vogliano  (p.  31)  understands:  "My  victory  would  have  been  com- 
plete." Sitzler  connects  with  the  following  sentence;  similarly  Knox,  translating: 
"in  that  I  made  common  cause  with  the  old  man  in  his  wrath."  Herzog  (p.  419); 
"Even  if  I  shared  his  fate." 

Vogliano:  (e^cj)  /cXeoj,  val  Movcrav,  ri  p.'  twea  K{iipvav  <t>\)ky'  Ikp^uv,  ^  ne 
SevripTi  'yivuKev  X«j))s  p^'  'liririsvoKTa.  etc. 
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The  fragmentary  character  of  this  poem  has  naturally  given  rise 
to  varying  interpretations.  There  are,  however,  a  few  main  facts 
which  stand  out  regardless  of  the  interpretation  of  details.  The 
aiiroXoL  quite  evidently  symbolize  those  who  depreciate  Herondas' 
poetry,  for  vs.  7 If.,  relating  the  ill-treatment  of  his  poetical  labors 
at  the  hands  of  many,  are  evidently  intended  to  interpret  verses  69  f., 
which  speak  of  the  violence  done  by  the  herdsmen  to  the  goat. 
Verses  73  f.,  where  he  says  that  he  alone  had  the  prize  though  many 
leaped  upon  the  bag,  evidently  refer  to  the  do-KcoXiao-Mos  of  40ff.; 
this  contest  then  represents  a  poetical  contest  in  which  Herondas  is 
victor.  Verse  75  evidently  refers  to  the  trouble  with  the  old  man  of 
verses  58-64;  in  whichever  way,  therefore,  we  read  verse  75,  this  old 
man  was  a  rival  poet,  with  whom  Herondas  either  should  have  shared 
or  did  share  the  honors. 

Verses  76-79,  where,  according  to  the  usual  interpretation,^*  Her- 
ondas speaks  of  being  "second  after  Hipponax,"  make  it  probable, 

Sitzler:  iney'  av)  nXkos,  val  Movaav,  ri  fj.'  <eirea  K{aixveiv  (t>\)eyei  iafiPuv.  ^  ne 
SevTepri  yv^animi  t<rco)s  ixfB'  etc. 

Crusius  Philol.  LXXIX  (1924)  375:  "Sein  Traum  ist,  als  zweiter  nach  dem  alten 
Hipponax  eingeschatzt  zu  werden,  ein  Sanger  von  HinkKedern  bei  den  Xuthiden 
(loniern)." 

Crusius:  (rt  noC)  Kkeos,  vai  IslLovaav,  n'  iwea  K{afji,vfiv  i\)ey'  i&nPajv  ij  fie 
bevTtpxi  'yv{co)a0ai  (X€ai)s  jued'  'IinrwvaKTa  rov  irakai  {KKiivo)v  (T)a  k6XX'  keihuv  "SovB- 
LSais  eTretouiTt  J 

Gerhard:  "Gleich  ist  der  Ruhm,  ob  man  mich  als  ersten  (76  ^  n'  iire'  &k\pov  -ye?]) 
in  den  Ziigellosen  Versen  des  sechsfiissigen  (Choi-)  lambos  ansetzt  oder  an  zweite 
Stelle  nach  Hipponax,  der  vor  alters  den  Ruhm  hatte,  den  heraneilenden  loniern  sein 
Hinklied  zu  singen." 

Knox  (ed.)  :  Khkos,  val  novcav,  ij  /x'  eirea  Kofffiels,  fity'  e$  iafiPuv,  ^  yue  Sevrhpu 
yvu>fiT3  TToets  ixdd'  'IiriruvaKra  ("that  as  a  second  venture  dost  make  me  to  follow  Hip- 
ponax of  old.") 

Herzog:  oitrco)  /cXeos,  val  Movaav,  77  p.'  i^irea  K{afj,veivY  ^^Xer'  lafifiuv,  ^  fie 
Sevrkpn  yviiip.'g  p,l)n{6)LS^  p-fS'  'Iirjrwi'a/cra  rbv  irdXat  {jittvov  T)a.  KbW  aeideip  Hou^iSois 
eTTfLovffi. 

"Or  Kfcotois 
bQr  e);u(o)ls 

(P.  428)  "Waren  die  vier  letzten  Verse  des  Traunis  ganz  erhalten,  so  wiirden  wir 
klarer  dariiber  sehen,  ob  er  seinen  Zuhorern  anheimstellt,  welche  Dichtart  er  weiter 
pflegen  solle,  oder  ob  er  den  Koern  sagt :  'wenn  ihr  mich  nicht  gelten  lasst,  so  kann  ich 
auch  zu  meinen  Landsleuten  zuriickkehren'." 

Knox  CI.  Rev.  XXXIX  (1925)  14:  pkya]  (cXeos,  val  Movaav,  7}  p'  iirea  /c[X^(r£i 
p,]ky' k^iap^wv,  ^  pe  devrkpr)  yv[u}priTL]prjs  ptS'  'lirirdivaKTa  rov  vaXai  [■jre'iaetTa  kvW  &d5eiv 
SovdlSais  kirLov(Ti]v.    r.p.  "in  esteem  next  to  Hipponax." 
Not  followed  by  Knox  in  ed. 
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as  originally  suggested  by  Vogliano  (41ff.)>  a^nd  afterwards  accepted 
by  Crusius  and  Gerhard,  that  the  old  man  is  Hipponax,  Herondas' 
predecessor  in  choliambic  verse.  The  whole  poem  would  seem  to 
mean,  then,  that  Herondas,  though  many  found  fault  with  his  verses, 
had  proved  himself  superior  to  all  contemporaries,  but  was  forced 
to  admit  his  inferiority  to  his  predecessor,  Hipponax.^^ 

The  whole,  therefore,  is  an  allegory  in  which  Herondas  imagines 
himself  to  be  contesting  with  a  number  of  (other?)  herdsmen  in  the 
rustic  sport  of  leaping  on  an  inflated  bag,  part  of  a  festival  in  honor 
of  Dionysus,  and  as  vanquishing  the  herdsmen,  but  being  forced  to 
share  his  prize  with  an  old  man.  Herondas'  rivals  and  critics,  and 
probably  Herondas  himself,  are  here  represented  as  herdsmen,  while 
their  rivalry  in  poetry  is  represented  as  rivalry  in  a  rustic  sport.^'' 

'*  Knox'  rendering  in  his  edition  (see  above,  p.  10,  note  34),  would  not 
interfere  with  this  identification;  apparently, according  to  his  interpretation,  Herondas' 
"making  common  cause  with  the  old  man"  represents  his  "following"  him  as  a  poet. 
But,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Knox  can  speak  of  Herondas  in  verses  61-63  as  "making 
common  cause  with  the  old  man."  Rather,  the  two  are  hostile  to  each  other  in  these 
lines.  Knox,  to  be  sure,  fills  out  line  62  with  kiriTpetpei  and  (introd.  to  ed.,  p.  Iv)  intro- 
duces the  notion  of  a  sacrifice  "to  save  the  country — that  is,  presumably  to  save  the 
crops  and  the  vintage" — a  sacrifice  to  which  both  are  condemned,  and  Herondas 
submits  voluntarily.  The  poem  is  too  fragmentary  to  indicate  whether  or  not  there  was 
such  a  sacrifice.  At  any  rate,  with  this  interpretation,  the  main  features  of  the  allegory 
— the  contest,  the  prize,  the  ill-treatment  of  the  poet  at  the  hands  of  the  herdsmen — 
remain;  the  only  difference  between  this  interpretation  and  the  one  adopted  above  is 
that  Knox'  interpretation  would  make  Herondas  not  necessarily  inferior  to  Hipponax, 
but  merely  his  "follower"  as  a  poet. 

Vogliano  (36  ff.)  makes  the  old  man  Hipponax,  the  aliroXoi  Alexandrian  poets, 
particularly  bucolic  poets,  the  young  man  Theocritus,  the  principal  aim  being  to 
depict  the  struggle  between  two  schools,  one  of  amorous  poetry,  the  other  that  of 
Hipponax. 

Crusius  (PWRE  V  2281)  thinks  thatv.  62  (virkpyrjs)  refers  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Coan  poet  in  Alexandria,  and  (of.  Herzog,  431)  that  the  literary  relations  of  Cos  and 
Alexandria  are  portrayed;  the  young  man  is  Ptolemy  or  Bacchus.  (Knox  says  the 
judge  is  Dionysus  or  his  representative). 

Sitzler  {Wock.f.k.  Phil.  XXV  [1908]  171-174)  thinks  the  old  man  is  the  representa- 
tive of  former  dramatic  poetry,  and  Herondas  of  the  newer  sort,  to  which  the  younger 
generation  is  attached;  if  he  had  made  peace  with  the  former,  he  would  have  been 
praised;  as  it  is,  he  deserves  the  prize.  Sitzler  thinks  that  the  way  in  which  the  old  man 
attacks  Herondas  in  verses  58-64  is  inconsistent  with  an  indentification  of  the  former 
with  Hipponax. 

Herzog  (p.  422)  says  that  only  a  living  person  can  suit  the  context,  especially 
verses  64  and  75,  where  the  poet  speaks  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  old  man  (according  to 
Herzog's  interpretation).  Like  Sitzler,  Herzog  thinks  that  Hipponax  could  not  have 
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V. 

In  his  seventh  Idyll,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Cos,  Theocritus 
represents  himself  as  going  with  two  friends  to  celebrate  the  Thalysia, 
or  harvest  home,  at  the  home  of  Phrasidemus  and  Antigenes.  While 
on  the  way  he  meets  a  Cydonian,  Lycidas  by  name;  "he  was  a  goat- 
herd, nor  could  anyone  have  failed  to  recognize  him  at  sight,  since 
he  especially  resembled  a  goatherd."  Lycidas'  costume  is  then  de- 
scribed as  that  of  a  goatherd.  He  addresses  Theocritus  as  Simichidas. 
After  some  conversation  Simichidas  proposes  that  they  shall  sing 
pastoral  songs.  Thereupon,  Lycidas  sings  a  propempticon  for  his 
beloved  Ageanax.  Simichidas  follows  with  a  song  describing  the  love 
of  Aratus  for  Philinus.  After  they  have  sung  their  songs,  Lycidas 
presents  Simichidas  with  a  shepherd's  crook  and  they  part.  Simich- 
idas proceeds  to  his  destination,  and  the  poem  ends  with  a  description 
of  the  festival  there. 

In  this  poem  we  find  Theocritus  masquerading  under  the  name  of 
Simichidas,  a  herdsman  (92),  who  contends  in  song  with  a  goatherd, 
Lycidas  by  name,  prominent  as  a  player  on  the  syrinx  among  herds- 
men and  reapers  (28 f.).  The  songs  which  they  sing  are  songs  which 
they  have  composed  in  the  mountains  while  tending  their  herds 

been  depicted  as  hostile  to  Herondas.  He  believes  that  the  old  man  should  be  identified, 
not  with  Hipponax,  but  with  Philetas,  to  whom  Theocritus  refers  with  great  respect  in 
his  seventh  poem.  In  our  poem,  according  to  Herzog,  there  is  a  conflict  between  the 
two  schools  of  poetry  represented  respectively  by  Herondas  and  Theocritus.  He 
thinks  that  Herondas,  like  other  Alexandrian  and  ancient  Ionian  poets,  may  have 
tried  his  hand  in  various  types  of  poetry.  "Wenn  er  [Herondas]  mit  seinen  epischen 
oder  elegischen  Versuchen  sich  nicht  durchsetzt,  so  wird  ihm  um  so  sicherer  der  Preis  in 
der  Mimendichtung  bleiben.  Mit  seinen  Mimiamben  ist  er  bewusst  und  trotzig  in  die 
Schranken  getreten  gegen  die  bukolischen  Mimen"  (p.  426). 

It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  old  man  is  Philetas,  although  there  is  nothing 
in  the  poem  to  make  such  an  identification  inevitable.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that 
Herondas  had  attempted  any  tj^e  of  poetry  other  than  the  mimes  which  we  possses. 

But  the  poet  is  merely  representing  the  old  man  in  conformity  to  the  rest  of  the 
dream.  The  old  man,  like  the  rest  of  the  herdsmen,  is  evidently  a  rude  rustic  character. 
Herondas  did  not  intend  to  make  every  detail  of  the  dream  correspond  to  reality,  but 
rather  to  draw  a  life-like  rustic  picture,  and  then  to  make  a  general  comparison  with 
his  own  situation,  as  if  to  say:  Hipponax,  like  the  old  man,  would  have  had  a  right  to 
be  angry  if  Herondas  had  taken  all  the  credit  to  himself  and  had  not  recognized  his 
predecessor. 

Gerhard  says  that  aU  that  is  certain  is  that  Herondas  feels  himself  superior  to  a 
group  of  hostile  rivals  and  inferior  only  to  his  predecessor  Hipponax.  Gerhard  rightly 
remarks  that  we  cannot  tell  what  sort  of  poets  the  aiir6\oi  are,  or  who  the  youthful 
judge  is. 
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(50f.,  92  f.).  Yet  Simichidas  says  that  he  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Muses,  that  all  say  he  is  a  most  excellent  bard,  and  that  fame  has 
carried  his  songs  to  the  throne  of  Zeus  (perhaps  =  Ptolemy)  (37f., 
92  f.);  but,  to  show  his  modesty,  he  declares  that  he  does  not  yet 
surpass  in  song  Sicelidas  or  Philetas.  Philetas  is,  of  course,  the 
well-known  Coan  poet.  The  scholiast  on  verse  40  tells  us  that  Siceli- 
das is  Asclepiades,  the  epigrammatist  of  Samos,  Here,  then,  we  find 
two  noted  poets  of  the  time  referred  to  by  the  herdsman  Simichidas, 
who  himself  is  a  bard  of  reputation  and  represents  Theocritus. 
Though  the  scholia  are  silent  concerning  the  identity  of  Lycidas,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  he,  too,  is  intended  to  represent  a  poet  and 
friend  of  Theocritus.  He  is  spoken  of  as  looking  very  much  like  a 
goatherd  (v.  14).  Simichidas-Theocritus  addresses  him  as  one  who 
has  a  reputation  as  a  great  avpiKTrjs  among  herdsmen  and  reapers 
(27  ff.) ;  yet  Simichidas  himself  hopes  to  rival  him.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  in  the  poem  itself  to  indicate  the  identity  of  Lycidas.  Ac- 
cordingly, many  suggestions  have  been  made  by  various  scholars  as 
to  his  identity,  some  being  quite  plausible,  but  none  inevitable.'^ 

38  Bergk  (Ind.  Hal.  [186]  =  Opuscula  II  238  ff.)  thought  that  Lycidas  was  Aratus, 
inasmuch  as  in  v.  94  Simichidas  says  he  will  "honor"  Lycidas  with  a  song,  but  instead 
sings  all  about  Aratus.  This  interpretation  of  course,  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Aratus  of  VII  is  the  poet  of  that  name.  But,  for  the  meaning  of  yepalpeiv  in  94,  cf. 
Mosch.  Ill  96  (cited  by  Cholmeley),  and  Fritzsche-Hiller's  rendering:  "quo  te  muner- 
are  incipiam."  Further,  as  Wendel  (N.  Jhb.  Supplbd.  XXVI  [1901]  16)  remarks,  it  is 
not  probable  that  Aratus  would  be  called  Lycidas  at  one  place,  and  at  another  place 
in  the  same  poem  by  his  own  name. 

Gercke  {Rk.  Mus.  XLTV  [1889]  144  ff.)  identified  Lycidas  with  Callimachus, 
because  he  was  a  famous  musician  and  easily  recognized,  and  also  because  in  verses 
47  f.  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  controversy  between  Callimachus  and  Apollonius. 

Ribbeck  (Preuss.  Jhb.  XXXII  79  n.), followed  by  Fritzsche-Hiller  on  v.  13  and 
Hempel  {Quaest.  Theocr.  52  ff.),  believed  that  Lycidas  was  the  Astacides  of  Callim. 
epigr.  22  Wilam.,  who  also  was  a  Cretan  and  a  goatherd,  and  "will  in  the  future,  as 
Daphnis  in  the  past,  be  sung  of  by  the  shepherds".  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  identi- 
fication, like  that  with  Callimachus,  is  based  on  too  general  resemblances,  and  that 
Astacides  is  a  very  shadowy  and  uncertain  figure. 

Wilamowitz  {De  Lycophr.  Alex.  12  f.),  Haeberlin  {Philol.  XLIX  [1890  ]  653  ff. 
and  Carmina  Figurata  Graeca  48  ff.),  Susemihl  (Alex.  Lit.  Ges.  1  183),  Knaack  (Verh. 
der  44  Versammlung  deutscher  Phil.  u.  Schulm.  49),  and  Reitzenstein  (Epigr.  und  Skol. 
254  ff.)  identify  Lycidas  with  Dosiades.  Wilamowitz  pointed  to  the  Syrinx  of  Theo- 
critus and  the  Bomos  of  Dosiades  as  examples  of  poetic  contests  between  two  friends 
such  as  we  have  in  Th.  VII  (cf.  Syrinx  12  [Udpts  'Zinixi^as]  and  Bomos  10  [QeoKplrov 
meaning  Paris]) ;  we  know  of  a  Dosiades  who  wrote  Cretica,  while  the  Bomos  mentions 
the  death  of  Talos,  a  Cretan  legend.  Similarly  Haeberlin.  But  their  arguments  do 
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All  that  we  can  now  say  is  that  inasmuch  as  Simichidas,  from  the 
poet's  own  words  and  those  of  the  scholiast  (arg.  and  21  a  b),  re- 
presents Theocritus,  and  inasmuch  as  both  he  and  Lycidas  represent 
themselves  as  herdsmen-singers  of  great  renown,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  Lycidas,  like  Simichidas,  is  really  intended  to  represent 
a  poet.  What  poet  he  is  we  cannot  say. 

In  this  poem,  then,  we  have  Theocritus  introduced  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Simichidas,  and,  in  all  probability,  another  poet  of 
the  time  under  the  name  of  Lycidas.  In  addition,  Asclepiades  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Sicelidas,  and  Philetas  under  his  own 
name.  Simichidas  and  Lycidas  are  represented  as  herdsmen;  Sicelidas 
and  Philetas  are  not  so  mentioned,  and  may  be  merely  referred  to  as 
two  famous  poets.  Zeus  in  verse  93  may  be  Ptolemy. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  scholars  that  the  seventh  Idyll 
presents  us  with  a  picture  of  a  society  of  poets  on  the  island  of  Cos, 
who  masqueraded  as  herdsmen,  assumed  nicknames,  and  sang 
pastoral  songs;  according  to  this  theory  Theocritus  is  here  giving  us  a 
typical  picture  of  their  activity.^'  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  draw 

not  prove  the  identity  of  Lycidas  and  Dosiades  in  this  particular  poem.  Wilamowitz 
himself  {Bucolici  Graeci,  157)  says:  "cerii  nihil  umquam  poterit  affirmari." 

Legrand  {Rev.  des  et.  grec.  VII  [1894]  192  ff.,  and  £,tude  surTh.  45)  and  Chohneley 
(introd.  to  ed.,  18  ff.)  identify  Lycidas  with  Leonidas.  The  Astacidas  of  Callimachus, 
according  to  them,  is  also  meant  to  represent  Leonidas.  Both  Astacidas  and  Lycidas 
are  charades  (AwtSaj  :  Keuvibas  ::  \vkos  :  Xkuv  and  a<TTaKos=\kci}v).  They  cite  parallel- 
isms of  expression  between  Leonidas  and  Theocritus,  and  particularly  Lycidas'  song 
in  Th.  VII,  together  with  Leonidas'  knowledge  of  Crete,  and  a  number  of  minor 
points.  Here  again  much  ingenuity  is  exercised  without  definite  results.  Resemblances 
in  phraseology  between  two  poets  do  not  prove  that  one  of  them  introduced  the  other 
as  a  character  into  one  of  his  poems. 

Wendel  (op.  cit.  16)  says  that  the  name  Lycidas  is  not  necessarily  invented,  since 
there  might  be  a  poet  by  that  name.  But,  even  though  the  name  may  be  the  real  name 
of  a  poet  and  not  a  pseudonym  at  all,  that  poet  is  here  clearly  disguised  as  a  goatherd. 

39  See,  e^.,  Susemihl  {Alex.  Lit.  Ges.  [1891]  175  n.  10) :  "Das  Gedicht  verliert  alien 
Siim  und  Zusammenhang  als  Darstellung  einer  wirklichen  Jugenderinnerung,  eines 
gliickHch  verlebten  Jugendtages,  ....  wenn  nicht  wie  dies  Erntefest  und  der  Besuch 
desselben,  so  auch  der  allgemeine  Hintergrund  dieser  Dichtung  der  geschichtlichen 
Wirklichkeit  angehorte."  Cf.  also  Fritzsche-Hiller,  ed.,  introd.  to  VII,  and  Knaack 
{PWRE  III  1007  [1899]):  "Wir  bhcken  also  in  die  Genossenschaft  jugendUcher 
Dichter  hinein,  die  wahrscheinlich  zu  einem  festen  Verbande  organisiert  in  dem 
Kostiim  von  Hirten  und  unter  poetischen  Spitznamen  etwa  in  dem  ersten  Jahrzehnt 
des  3.  Jahrhunderts  auf  Kos  die  Musenkunst  pflegten."  But  Knaack  has  since  given 
up  this  position  {PWRE  Supplbd.  I  260  [1903]). 

Reitzenstein  {Epigr.  und  SkoL,  ch.  IV),  elaborates  his  theory  that  we  have  here 
a  reference  to  a  religious  cult,  a  theory  not  generally  accepted.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  evidence  for  such  a  cult  in  the  poem. 
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this  conclusion  from  the  text  of  VII.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that 
Theocritus  here  represents  himself  and  another  poet  masquerading 
as  herdsmen  and  singing  songs.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 
was  a  regular  custom,  or  that  there  was  an  organized  society.  Sim- 
ichidas  and  Lycidas  meet  quite  casually,  and  one  proposes  to  the 
other  that  they  shall  sing  pastoral  songs,  whereupon  they  sing  songs 
which  they,  as  herdsmen  in  the  mountains,  have  composed.  So  far 
as  a  "Bund"  is  concerned,  we  have  only  two  poets  distinctly  re- 
presented in  this  poem  as  herdsmen,  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Sicelidas  is  intended  for  a  herdsman  (cf.  Wendel  op.  cit.  p.  24); 
he  may  be  simply  mentioned  along  with  Philetas  as  a  famous  poet, 
to  whom  Simichidas  is  naturally  inferior.  There  is,  then,  no  evidence 
in  this  poem  of  a  society  of  poets  in  Cos.^"  We  can  merely  say  that 
Theocritus,  after  writing  a  number  of  other  poems  in  which  he  intro- 
duced real  shepherds,  chose  in  this  poem  to  introduce  himself  and  a 
poet-friend  in  the  guise  of  shepherds,  singing,  like  shepherds,  their  re- 
sponsive songs;  thus  Theocritus  may  have  wished  to  commemorate 
past  friendships,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  and  his 
friends  had  actually  so  disguised  themselves;  the  disguise  is  merely 
in  keeping  with  the  pastoral  poem. 

EXCURSUS  A 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  various  scholars  to  identify  the  other 
persons  mentioned  in  the  seventh  poem,  besides  Simichidas  and 
Lycidas.  For  example,  an  identification  which  has  found  much 
favor  is  that  of  Tityrus  with  Alexander  Aetolus.  Tityrus  is  a  character 
that  occurs  in  Lycidas'  song.  It  is  he  who,  on  that  happy  day  when 
news  is  received  of  Ageanax'  safe  arrival,  will  sing  of  Daphnis' 
love  for  Xenea  and  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  Comatas  by  the  bees. 
Meineke  proposed  to  identify  Tityrus  with  Alexander  Aetolus, 
who  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  eighth  Idyll,  treated  of 
Daphnis.    Meineke  cited  Photius  Bibl.  149,  26  to  show  that  the 

««  Cf.  Gercke  Sh.  Mus  XLII  (1887)  602  f.;  XLIV  (1889)  140;  ffiUer  Bu.  J  .  LIV 
(1888)  186:  "Nachdem  Theokrits  bukolische  Gedichte  allgemein  bekannt  und  beliebt 
waren,  lag  fur  ihn,  wie  roir  scheint,  die  scherzhaf te  Fiction,  sich  und  seine  dichtenden 
Jugendfreunde  zu  singenden  Hirten  zu  machen,  wahrlich  nicht  allzu  weit  ab,  auch 
wenn  sie  an  ein  solches  bukolisches  Treiben  niemals  gedacht  hatten";  Sitzler  Bu.  J. 
rV  (1900)  147:  "from  VII  one  can  merely  conclude  that  at  that  time  there  were  a 
number  of  young  poets  in  Cos  with  Philetas";  Wendel  op.  cit.20-24. 

Murray  T.A.P.A.  XXXVII  151:  Theocritus  "naakes  use  of  a  modified  and  con- 
ventional form  of  pastoral  in  writing  of  his  literary  friendships." 
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name  Tityrus  was  used  among  the  Aetolians.  This  suggestion  was 
approved  by  Hartung  {Bukoliker  xii  f 399),  Haupt  (Belger  Haupt  als 
akademischer  Lehrer  231),  Haeberlin  (Carm.  Fig.  Gr.  51  £f.,  Philol. 
XIX  [1890]  650  ff.,  with  the  further  argument  that  Alexander 
Aetolus  was  the  son  of  Satyrus  [Suidas],  Satyrus  and  Tityrus  being 
synonyms),  and  others.  But,  as  some  scholars  (e.g.,  Traut  Quaest. 
Th.  II)  have  pointed  out,  he  may  be  no  definite  person.  Schwartz 
{GoU.  Nachr.  [1904]  299f.)  thinks  he  is  intended  merely  for  a  flute- 
player.  The  identification  with  Alexander  rests  on  such  slender 
grounds  (especially  since,  as  Reitzenstein,  op.  cit.  236,  and  Wendel, 
op.  cit.  19f.,  pointed  out,  he  treated  the  Daphnis  story  in  so  entirely 
different  a  way  from  its  treatment  in  Th.  VII  73ff.)  that  we  may 
dismiss  it  as  unproved  and  incapable  of  proof.  How  are  we  to  tell 
whether  he  is  intended  to  represent  a  poet  or  some  obscure  singer, 
or  whether  he  is  merely  an  invented  character  in  Lycidas'  song? 
There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  text  to  show  that  a  poet  is  repre- 
sented. 

The  same  statement  holds  good  regarding  any  attempts  to  identify 
the  Acharnian  and  Lycopean  flute-players  mentioned  in  the  same 
song. 

Haeberlin  {Carm.  Fig.  Gr.  52f.,  Philol.  XLIX  [1890]  659  ff.) 
maintained  that  Ageanax  was  the  poet  Hermesianax,  a  pupil  of 
Philetas  (Schol.  Nicand.  Theriac.  3),  who,  like  Theocritus  and  Dos- 
iades,  wrote  pcegnia  (Photius  446  b,  34)  and  treated  of  Menalcas 
(Schol.  Th.  VIII  55  and  Arg.  IX),  the  same  story  being  told  of  Men- 
alcas as  is  here  related  about  Comatas  (Schol.  Th.  VII  78-79),  al- 
though we  are  not  told  that  it  was  Hermesianax  who  so  treated 
Menalcas;  Hermesianax  =  Ageanax,  Hermes  being  01765  or  ^uxottojuttos. 
Needless  to  say,  this  identification  is  also  purely  fanciful,  resting 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  fictitious  names  are  7pT<^ot.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  text  to  indicate  that  Ageanax  is  intended  to  be  a 
poet  or  a  singer;  he  is  merely  Lycidas'  friend  setting  out  upon  a 
voyage  to  Mitylene. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  Aratus  of  verses  98  ff.  was  the 
author  of  the  Phaenomena,*^  until  the  arguments  of  Wilamowitz  in 
his  Aratos  von  Kos  {Gott.  Nachr.  [1894]  182ff.)  made  the  identification 
seem  improbable.  (Otherwise  Murray  Matzke  Memorial  Volume  139ff.) 
Cholmeley  (introd.  to  ed.,  17,  n.  4),  thinks  that  this  is  the  Aratus 

"  Scholars  then  saw  in  the  address  to  Pan  (103  ff.)  a  reference  to  Aratus'  Hymn 
to  Pan. 
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mentioned  in  a  Coan  inscription  (Hicks  and  Paton,  322)  as  apx^O^c^pos 
to  Delphi,  comparing  verses  lOOf.  about  his  friend  Aristis.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  text  other  than  the  reference  to  Aristis  as  his 
intimate  friend  to  indicate  that  this  Aratus  himself  went  to  Delphi. 

Inasmuch  as  Aristis  is  mentioned  (100  f.)  as  a  musician  whom  even 
Phoebus  himself  would  not  envy,  there  may  be  more  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  is  intended  to  represent  a  poet  of  the  time.  Bergk 
(Ind.  Hal.  1S61  =  Opuscula  II  241  n.  6)  conjectured  that  he  was 
Aristarchus  the  astronomer,  but  he  himself  admitted  that  we  know 
nothing  of  any  poems  composed  by  Aristarchus.  Martens  (Quaest. 
Th.  I  9,  n.  1)  thought  that  he  was  Nicias  (aptareveLv  =  vi,Kap ;  "kpiaris 
.  .  .  .  fiky'  api(rTos=NtKias),  assuming  that  we  have  here  a  ypi<f>os. 
Reitzenstein,  op.  cit.  238  n,  1,  following  a  suggestion  by  Schwartz, 
thought  that  Aristis  was  Callimachus  (Aristis  =  Aristoteles  =  Battos, 
the  name  of  Callimachus'  father,  identified  by  some  scholars  in  other 
poems  with  Callimachus)  and  saw  a  reference  in  lOOf.  to  Calli- 
machus' Hymn  to  Apollo.  Wendel,  op.  cit.  18,  points  out  that  here  we 
evidently  have  to  do  with  a  song  at  Delphi  (TrapA  TpnToheaai),  whereas 
Callimachus'  hymn  was  composed  to  be  sung  at  Cyrene.  Legrand 
{Rev.  des  et.  grec.  VII  278)  also  believed  that  he  was  Callimachus,  but, 
like  Schwartz,  derived  the  pseudonym  from  Aristaeus,  son  of  Cyrene. 
Susemihl  (N.  Jhh.  CXLIX  [1894]  97,  n.  10),  Wilamowitz  {Aratos 
von  Kos  189f.),  and  Cholmeley  (on  99),  on  the  contrary,  maintained 
that  because  of  the  word  play  in  100  {n'ey' apiaros)  the  real  name  must 
have  had  a  similar  sound.  Here,  again,  we  have  insujBacient  evidence 
for  determining  the  identity  of  Aristis,  although  it  may  be  admitted 
that  it  is  more  probable  that  he  is  intended  to  represent  a  poet  than 
is  the  case  with  the  other  characters  mentioned. 

EXCURSUS  B 

Starting  from  the  seventh  Idyll,  in  which  there  is  a  clear  case  of 
the  bucolic  masquerade,  some  scholars  have  endeavored  to  find 
traces  of  such  a  masquerade  in  the  other  poems.  So  in  the  first  idyll, 
scholars  have  tried  to  see  in  65  (0up<ris  66'  cb^  Atrvas)  a  reference  to 
Theocritus  himself,*^  as  from  Sicily,  and  in  24  a  reference  to  a  victory 
over  Callimachus,*^  or  to  success  in  Libya  or  Egypt.'**  Schwartz 

Reitzenstein  Epigr.  und  Skol.  X  228,  Wilamowitz  Textgeschichte  d.  gr.  Buk. 
162  and  Buc.  Gr.  156. 

«  Knaack  PWRE  III  1007,  who  thinks  that  the  aiir6\os  may  be  Philetas. 

"Wilamowitz  Textgeschichte  d.  gr.  Buk.  162,  who,  however,  prefers  the  first  expla- 
nation. 
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{Gm.  Nachr.  [1904]  300ff.)  thinks  that  Thyrsis  is  a  traveling  music- 
ian of  reputation,  who  has  won  a  victory  over  a  renowned  Alexandrian 
rival.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  poem  which  compels  us  to 
believe  that  the  characters  are  anything  more  than  idealized  herds- 
men, one  of  whom  (Thyrsis),  in  particular,  has  earned  a  reputation 
for  his  skill  in  singing  the  woes  of  Daphnis  (19f.).  There  is  no  ref- 
erence in  the  poem  to  contemporary  events  or  poets,  and  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  poet  intended  himself  to  be  represented  by  either  of 
the  herdsmen.^* 

In  the  third  Idyll,  the  scholiast  on  vs.  8/9  tells  us  that  some  be- 
lieved that  because  of  acfjLos  in  v.  8,  which  reminded  them  of  Simich- 
idas,  the  unnamed  goatherd  was  Theocritus.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  that  Theocritus  is  here  thus  masquerading ;  in  all  probability 
Theocritus  has  given  us  here  merely  a  dramatic  picture  of  a  lovesick 
goatherd;^®  if  he  had  intended  anything  more,  he  would  have  given 
more  definite  indication  of  it  than  a  chance  adjective  reminding  one 
of  a  pseudonym  elsewhere  used.^''  Neither  should  we,  with  other 
scholars,^^  who  compare  verse  6  with  IV  38,  identify  the  goatherd 
with  Battus  of  the  fourth  Idyll,  who  according  to  them  is  Callimachus, 
nor  should  we  identify  Tityrus  with  the  Tityrus  of  VII  and  make 
him  Alexander  or  another  member  of  the  hypothetical  circle  of 
poets. ^°  The  third  Idyll  is  pastoral  and  contains  no  reference  to 
contemporary  life  and  no  traces  of  a  masquerade. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Idylls,  to  a  greater  extent  perhaps  than  any 
others,  give  us  pictures  of  real  shepherds,  and  yet  even  in  these 
poems  some  scholars  have  endeavored  to  detect  obscure  references 
to  various  poets.  As  mentioned  above,  some  would  identify  Battus 

For  the  references  to  Aetna  and  Libya,  cf .  Wendel  op.  cit.  4  ff.,  who  gives  a  list  of 
similar  inconsistencies  or  violations  of  the  pastoral  background  in  matters  of  time  and 
place.  He  also  remarks  that  Thyrsis  is  said  to  be  from  Aetna  because  he  sings  of  Daph- 
nis (cf.  verses  68  f.,  124  ff.). 

Contrast  VII,  where  the  signs  of  a  masquerade  are  unmistakable. 
Knaack  {PWRE  III  1007),  however,  believes  that  the  goatherd  is  Theocritus. 
Hartung  Bukoliker,  xv  f.,  370,  Haeberlin  Carm.  Fig.  Gr.  57  i. 
"  Knaack  PWRE  III  1007,  Susemihl  Alex.  Lit.  Ges.  199,  n.  6,  Wilamowitz  iyco- 
phron  13. 

Wilamowitz  Textgeschichte  d.  gr.  Buk.  165  f. 
"  Fritzsche  (ed.),  Crusius  (Litt.  Cenir.  XXXVIII  [1887]  1380),  Wendel  op.  cit. 
2  ff.,  and  Cholmeley  (ed.)  reject  allegory.  For  the  learned  allusions  in  this  and  other 
poems,  cf.  Wendel  op.  cit.  5. 
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with  Callimachus  in  IV Reitzenstein  {Ined.  poet.  Gr.  frgm.  2  pp. 
5ff.;  and  Epigr.  und  Skol.  229ff.),  by  the  most  ingenious  reasoning, 
tries  to  prove  that  Cory  don  is  Alexander  of  Aetolia  (as  also  in  V  6). 
The  fifth  idyll,  according  to  some  scholars,  represents  a  poetical 
feud.^^  All  these  attempts  to  detect  masquerade  in  these  poems 
have  been  so  convincingly  refuted  elsewhere^*  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  into  the  matter  in  detail.  Similar  attempts  to  discover  in  the 
tenth  Idyll  hostility  between  Callimachus  as  a  writer  of  erotic  poems 
and  Sositheos,  the  author  of  the  Lityerses-drama  (cf.  v.  41),  have 
broken  down.^^  All  these  poems  are  purely  pastoral,  and  can  be 
made  to  contain  references  to  contemporary  poets  only  by  the  most 
ingenious  kind  of  interpretation. 

VI. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  Philetas  was  Theocritus' 
predecessor  in  the  use  of  the  bucolic  masquerade.  Couat  (Poesie  alex. 
77)  combined  a  fragment  of  Philetas^^  (frgm.  21  Bach)  with  one  from 
Hermesianax^''  (frgm.  5  Bach,  verses  75-77)  to  prove  that  Philetas 
represented  himself  as  sitting  like  a  goatherd  of  Theocritus  under  a 
plane  tree  singing  of  his  Bittis.  Legrand  {Etude  sur  Th.  155)  says 
rightly  that  this  conjecture  is  very  hazardous,^*  but  believes  it  to  be 

^2  Hartung  Bukoliker  x  f.,  Haeberlin  Carm.  Fig.  Graec.  57  f.,  Knaack  Hermes  XXV 
(1890)  84,  PWRE  III  1007  f.,  44  Vers,  deutscher  Phil,  und  Schulm.  49,  Reitzenstein 
Epigr.  und  Skol.  234. 

"Hartung  Bukoliker  ix  f.,  xxii  f.,  who  sees  also  a  political  feud;  Knaack  44 
Vers,  deutscher  Phil,  und  Schulm.  49.  Gercke  {Rh.  Mus.  XLIV  [1889]  143  f.)  speci- 
fically refers  it  to  the  ApoUonius-Callimachus  quarrel;  cf.  Legrand  Etude  sur  Th.  75. 

5*Crusius  Litt.  Cen/r.  XXXVIII  (1887)  1380,  XLV  (1894)  728,  Susemihl  Alex. 
Lit.  Ges.  211,  n.  41,  N.  Jhb.  CXLIX  (1894)  100  S.,  Helm  N.  Jhb.  CLIII  (1896) 
457  f.,  Wendel  op.  cit.  6  ff.  Cf.  Chohneley,  introd.  to  ed.  28. 

^  Hartung  Bukoliker  x,  Sinko  Eos  X  112  ff.,  Reitzenstein  Epigr.  und  Skol.  240  ff., 
who  identifies  Battus  with  CaUimachus  and  Milon  with  Sositheos,  and  maintains  that, 
as  in  IV  CaUimachus  was  opposed  to  the  representative  of  Ionian  poems,  so  here 
there  is  opposition  between  a  writer  of  erotic  poems  and  an  imitator  of  popular  poems. 
Against  these  views,  see  Crusius  Litt.Centr.  XLV  (1894)  728,  Helm  N.  Jhb.  CLIII 
(1896)  465  ff.,  and  Wendel  op.  cit.  10  f.,  who  adduces  evidence  to  show  that  the  name 
Battus  in  this  poem  does  not  come  from  Theocritus  himself,  not  being  found  in  the 
text  of  the  poem.  (Cf.  Crusius  op.  cit.) 
Qpricraadai  irkarkvi^  Xaain  vtto. 

Olffda  5i  Kai  t6v  a.oi56v,  ov  EiipvwiiXov  iroXirjrai  K(So(,  x<i^f f"**  Oi^Kav  iiro  ir\aTav<f 
BtTTtSa  iMoKira^ovTo.  6o^p  -  -  - 

^^"Elle  supposait,  san^  preuve,  que  la  place  s'eleva  plus  tard  la  statue  du 
poete  lui  etait  chere  de  son  vivant;  qu'il  y  chantait  Bittis;  que,  ce  faisant,  il  jouait  au 
berger." 
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confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  story  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (II  3) 
an  old  herdsman  by  the  name  of  Philetas,  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  all, 
is  introduced.^®  Cholmeley  (ed.  11  f.)  accepted  the  conjecture.  The 
appearance  of  a  herdsman  by  the  name  of  Philetas  in  this  pastoral 
story  is  certainly  startlingj^"  and  the  conjecture  may  be  correct. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  note  the  reservations  made  by  Legrand, 
and  especially  the  facts  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  context  of  the 
fragment  of  Philetas,  that  the  fragment  of  Hermesianax  does  not  give 
us  the  right  to  say  that  the  plane  tree  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the 
statue  simply  because  Philetas  sang  of  Bittis  there  in  his  lifetime, 
and  above  all  that  Hermesianax  does  not  say  that  Philetas  was 
depicted  in  the  statue  as  a  shepherd.  If  we  had  merely  these  two 
fragments  of  Hermesianax  and  Philetas  we  should  be  justified  in 
dismissing  the  conjecture  at  once  as  a  mere  ingenious  combination. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  added  fact  that  from  no  other  source  do  we 
obtain  any  information  about  a  bucolic  masquerade  in  Philetas' 
poems.  Hence,  we  may  say  that  although  the  conjecture  may  be 
correct,  it  rests  upon  very  slight  grounds  and  is  very  uncertain. 

VII. 

In  Theocritus'  first  Idyll,  Thyrsis  is  represented  as  a  herdsman 
skilled  in  song,  who  will  carry  off  the  second  prize  after  Pan.  His 
fellow  herdsman  requests  him  to  sing  the  woes  of  Daphnis,  for  he 
has  already  reached  great  heights  as  a  singer,  and  has  engaged  in 
singing  contests.  His  companion  offers  him  prizes  as  an  inducement 
to  sing  a  song.  He  then  begins  with  the  proud  statement:  "This  is 
Thyrsis  from  Aetna,  and  Thyrsis'  sweet  voice."  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  song  about  the  woes  of  Daphnis  he  receives  his  reward. 

Thyrsis  here  is  evidently  no  ordinary  herdsman,  but  a  somewhat 
idealized  one  who  has  won  renown  because  of  his  skill  as  a  singer, 
received  prizes  for  his  efforts,  and  speaks  proudly  of  himself.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  seventh  poem  Theocritus  had  represented 
himself  and  another  poet  in  the  guise  of  herdsmen,  readers  might 
perhaps  suspect  that  in  the  first  poem  also  he  had  masqueraded  as 

"  Reitzenstein£/);gr.  undSkol.  260,n.  1;  Knaack  Berl.  phil.Woch.XV (1895)  1162: 
"ich  glaube  nicht  fehl  zu  gehen,  wenn  ich  in  ihn  den  Erfinder  der  in  den  Thalysien  am 
deutlichsten  erkennbaren  bukolischen  Maskerade  erblicke";  Herzog  Philol.  LXXIX 
(1924)  413. 

In  Longus  Daphnis  and  Chloe  II  3  he  represents  himself  as  a  musician:  ttoXXA 
y.kv  ToicrSe  rais  N6/i0ats  ycra,  woXka  8k  tui  TLavl  tntivi^  iavpiaa,  PoSiv      iroXX^s  AyeXTjs 
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the  herdsman  Daphnis.  Although  such  a  surmise  was  no  doubt  idle, 
and  no  real  evidence  for  such  a  masquerade  in  the  first  poem  exists, 
this  false  interpretation  of  the  first  idyll  of  Theocritus  may  perhaps 
have  afforded  to  a  certain  later  poet  the  suggestion  for  one  of  his 
poems. 

Bion,  a  pastoral  poet  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century  b.c,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Adonis  which  resembled 
somewhat  the  first  Idyll  of  Theocritus  on  the  death  of  Daphnis.  A 
later  poet,  after  Bion's  death,  wrote  a  similar  poem  on  the  death 
of  Bion.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  form  of  this  poem,  in  which 
Bion  is  represented  as  a  herdsman,  was  suggested  by  the  false  inter- 
pretation of  Theocritus'  first  poem  referred  to  above;  for,  if  the  later 
poet  supposed  that  Theocritus  had  already  represented  himself  as 
a  herdsman  singing  about  the  woe  of  Daphnis,  it  was  the  more 
natural  to  represent  Bion  also,  who  had  written  similarly  of  the  death 
of  Adonis,  as  a  herdsman  and  a  celebrated  singer. 

In  this  later  poem,  then,  the  'ETrtra^ios  /Sicoi'os  {Bucol.  Gr.  ed. 
Wilam.  p.  91  and  in  other  editions  appearing  as  Moschus  III),  the 
poet  Bion  is  referred  to  as  a  herdsman.  The  author  calls  on  the 
muses  to  mourn  for  Bion:  The  nightingales  shall  announce  to 
the  Sicilian  waters  of  Arethusa  that  Bion,  the  neatherd,  is  dead 
(10),  and  that  with  him  music  has  passed  away  and  Dorian  song 
has  perished.  He,  beloved  of  his  herds  (20),  no  longer  sings  sitting 
beneath  the  solitary  oaks,  but  sings  before  Pluto  a  Lethaean  song. 
The  mountains  are  voiceless,  and  the  herds  lament  and  refuse 
to  feed.  Who,  he  asks  (5  If.),  will  sing  to  your  pipes,  O  thrice-longed- 
for  one;  who  will  put  his  lips  to  your  reeds;  who  so  bold?  With  you, 
O  neatherd  (65),  all  the  gifts  of  the  muses  perished.  Bion  (80ff.) 
sang  of  Pan,  and,  as  a  herdsman,  cried  out  in  a  clear  voice,  and  while 
singing  tended  his  flocks,  made  pipes,  and  milked  a  heifer,  and  told 
about  the  kisses  of  boys,  and  nourished  Love  in  his  bosom,  and  pro- 
voked Aphrodite.  It  is  he  who  was  the  author's  teacher  in  pastoral 
song  (94f[.).  Come,  Bion  (119ff.),  sing  a  pastoral  song  to  Core;  she 
too  was  a  Sicilian  and  knows  Dorian  song.  Not  without  reward  will 
be  your  song,  and  as  she  gave  back  Eurydice  to  Orpheus,  as  a  reward 
for  his  sweet  music,  so  will  she  send  you,  Bion,  to  your  mountains. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  complete  identification  of  Bion  v/ith  a  herds- 
man. That  poet  is  referred  to  as  a  neatherd  who  has  sung  and  piped 
while  tending  his  herds.  Now  that  he  is  dead,  his  herds  and  the 
mountains  over  which  he  roamed  as  a  herdsman  mourn  for  him. 
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Just  as  Theocritus  in  the  seventh  Idyll  had  depicted  himself  and  his 
poet-friend  as  herdsmen  contesting  with  each  other  in  song  like  the 
real  herdsmen  in  other  poems,  so  here  the  author  represents  the 
deceased  poet  Bion  as  a  herdsman-singer,  who,  like  Daphnis,  has 
died,  and  is  mourned  by  his  herds. 

In  58-63  the  poet  says  that  Galatea  weeps  for  the  loss  of  the  song 
which  Bion  once  sang  seated  beside  her  by  the  shore  of  the  sea,  for 
Bion  did  not  sing  like  the  Cyclops:  from  the  latter  Galatea  fled,  but 
she  looked  upon  Bion  more  sweetly  than  upon  the  brine.  The  question 
arises :  had  Bion  actually  represented  himself  in  one  of  his  poems  as 
the  lover  of  Galatea,  or,  do  these  verses,  as  Meineke®^  and  Skutsch^^ 
believe,  simply  refer  to  a  poem  written  by  Bion  in  which  he  merely 
portrayed  some  lover  of  Galatea?^*  It  may  help  us  if  we  consider 
some  of  the  other  verses  of  our  poem.  Skutsch  cites  verses  which 
are  similar  to  verses  of  Bion's  own  poem,  the  'ASuvlSos  'E-Trtrd^tos 
in  these  verses  cited  by  Skutsch,  Bion  is  represented  as  having  the 
same  experiences  as  he  himself  in  his  own  poem  had  assigned  to 
Adonis.  Hence  Bion  is  obviously  in  our  poem  a  second  Adonis. 
Now  we  have  Bion's  poem  on  Adonis,  and  we  know  that 
there  Bion  sang  of  Adonis'  death;  certainly  in  that  poem  Adonis  was 
not  Bion  himself.  Again,  in  14ff.  of  our  poem,  the  Strymonian  swans 
are  to  mourn  for  Bion,  because  he,  another  Orpheus,  has  died;  in 
119  if.  Bion  is  bidden  to  sing  to  Core,  as  Orpheus  has  sung.  Skutsch 
and  Knaack  (PWRE  III  481)  think  that  these  verses  imply  that 
Bion  had  written  a  poem  on  Orpheus;  this  may  very  well  have  been 
the  case,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  Bion  had  identified 
with  himself  Orpheus  dead  or  singing  in  Hades.  Skutsch  sees  in  vs.  6 
and  26®^  reminiscences  of  a  poem  on  Hyacinthus  (cf .  Bion  frgm.  XIII 
Wilam.) :  perhaps  in  these  verses  Bion  is  a  second  Hyacinthus.  The 
nightingales  and  swallows  (46 ff.)  which  Bion  used  to  delight,  and 
which  he  taught  to  speak,  lament  to  one  another,  and  say  to  other 
famous  mourning  birds:  "You  grieve,  but  so  do  we";  Seiren,  Aedon, 
Chelidon,  Ceyx,  and  the  bird  at  the  tomb  of  Memnon  never  mourned 

"  Ed.  of  Theocr.,  Bion,  Moschus  on  57. 

"^Atis  Vergils  Fruhzeit  58  f. 
Cf.  frgm.  12  Wilam.,  for  mention  of  Galatea  by  Bion. 

"  Aus  Vergils  Fruhzeit  (1901)  56  f.  {Mosch.  Ill  32  and  Bion  I  76;  in  69  and  1 14; 
III  2  and  1 33.  Also  HI  67  f.  and  1 45-47;  III  5  and  I  66;  III  67  and  1 80;  III  65, 11  f. 
and  I  75  f.) 

Vs.  6  vvv  i&KivOe  XAXei  tA  ao  yp&nfiara  Kai  irXeov  alai  Xafifiave  rots  a-erAXoicrt. 
Vs.  26  aeio  BLuv  ^KXavae  raxiiv  fibpov  airrbi  'Air6XXw»». 
"  Because  more  lamented. 
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SO  much  for  those  whom  they  loved  as  now  they  have  mourned  for 
Bion  (37ff.)-  Bion  is  thus  a  second  and  greater  Alcyon  (40)  and  a 
second  and  greater  Memnon  (41).  Obviously,  he  did  not  represent 
himself  in  any  of  his  poems  as  sharing  their  sad  fate.  Bion  is  a  second 
and  greater  Daphnis  (51  ff.),  for  Bion  can  find  no  worthy  successor 
to  take  his  pipe;  even  Pan,  who  received  the  pipe  of  Daphnis  (cf. 
Th.  I  123ff.),  would  be  inferior  to  Bion.  Bion  was  a  second  Homer 
(71  ff.).  He  was  a  second  and  greater^^  Hesiod,  a  second  and  greater 
Pindar,  Alcaeus,  Anacreon,  Archilochus,  Sappho,  a  second  Theocritus 
(86 ff.) — mourned  by  the  native  cities  of  all  those  poets.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  Bion  had  likened  himself  to  all  these  poets 
of  the  past.  We  see,  then,  that  Bion  is  a  second  Adonis,  Orpheus, 
Hyacinthus  (?),  Alcyon,  Memnon,  Daphnis,  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  so 
forth;  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Bion  had  identified  himself  with 
all  or  any  of  these  personages.  We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
did  write  about  one  of  them  (Adonis);  we  have  a  fragment  (XIII 
Wilam.)  of  a  poem  by  Bion  about  Hyacinthus,  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Bion  had  written  a  poem  about  Orpheus.  What  is  more 
natural  than  to  suppose  that  the  reference  to  Galatea  (58-63)  is  also 
a  reference  to  a  poem  of  Bion's  about  Galatea  and  her  lover,  and 
that,  as  Bion  elsewhere  in  our  poem  is  called  a  second  Orpheus,  a 
second  Adonis,  and  a  second  Homer,  so  here  he  is  similarly  called 
a  second  lover  of  Galatea,  another  and  a  better  Polyphemus?  The 
allegory  in  58-63  which  represents  Bion  as  Galatea's  lover,  does  not, 
therefore,  come  from  Bion  himself,  but  is  simply  the  author's  way 
of  citing  Bion's  poem. 

In  the  'ETTird^ios  Btcom,  therefore,  Bion  is  identified  with  a  herds- 
man who  is  also  celebrated  as  a  singer.  In  the  poem  Bion  is  also 
referred  to  as  a  lover  of  Galatea  who  sang  to  her  by  the  sea.  This 
reference  doubtless  means  that  Bion  in  one  of  his  poems  had  thus 
portrayed  Galatea's  lover,  but  it  might  be  wrongly  interpreted  to 
mean  that  Bion  in  his  own  poem  had  identified  that  lover  with  him- 
self. 

Thus,  we  find  that  the  later  poet,  in  referring  allegorically  to  the 
earlier  one,  uses  language  which  might  be  falsely  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  earlier  poet  in  his  own  poem  had  identified  himself  with  one 
of  his  own  characters;  in  other  words,  the  use  of  allegory  by  the 
later  poet  in  referring  to  an  earlier  poet  could  easily  lead  to  an 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  earlier  poet's  works.^'' 

The  late  Greek  pastoral  of  Maximus  Planudes  (published  by  Holzinger  in 
Zeit.f.  ost.  Gymn.  XLIV  [1893]  385  ff.)  contains  no  allegory. 


CHAPTER  II 


VERGIL'S  ECLOGUES 
I 

In  Greek  literature  we  have  discovered  allegory  in  the  following 
poems  of  a  pastoral  nature:  in  Philoxenus'  lost  dithyramb  Galatea, 
in  which  the  poet  represented  Dionysius  as  the  Cyclops  in  love  with 
Galatea,  and  himself  as  Odysseus,  no  doubt  as  the  successful  lover; 
in  the  eighth  mime  of  Herondas,  in  which  the  poet  portrayed  himself 
and  other  poets  as  herdsmen  engaged  in  a  rustic  contest;  in  Theocritus 
VII,  in  which  Theocritus  introduced  himself  and  another  poet  as 
herdsmen  singing  songs;  and  in  the  'E7rtTd<^ios  Bicoj/os,  the  author  of 
which  represented  the  deceased  poet  Bion  as  a  herdsman  renowned 
in  song.  In  three  of  these  four  cases  the  poet  is  identified  with  a 
herdsman  only  in  so  far  as  he,  like  the  herdsman,  is  a  singer  of  songs; 
the  allegory  is  only  literary  in  nature.  In  the  case  of  Philoxenus  the 
allegory  extends  also  to  the  poet's  personal  affairs,  and  is  applied  not 
only  to  the  poet,  but  to  the  tyrant  and  his  mistress;  this  extension 
of  allegory  was  suggested  by  the  accident  of  an  identity  in  the  names 
of  the  tyrant's  mistress  and  Polyphemus'  sweetheart,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  conditions  at  Dionysius'  court  rendered  covert  allusions 
advisable;  the  phenomenon,  being  accidental,  does  not  appear  in  the 
Greek  pastoral  poems,  where  the  allegory  is  prompted  by  the  equiv- 
alence of  the  poet  and  the  herdsman  as  gifted  in  music. 

From  the  study  of  the  'EiriTd^ios  Btwws,  we  have  also  discovered 
that  in  the  Hellenistic  Age,  in  references  to  the  work  of  a  poet,  language 
might  be  used  which  could  be  wrongly  interpreted  to  mean  that  that 
poet  had  identified  himself  in  his  own  poem  with  one  of  his  own 
characters;  such  a  misinterpretation  might  consequently  lead  to  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  that  poet's  works. 

In  passing  from  the  Greek  to  the  Roman  pastoral  and  taking  up 
Vergil's  Eclogues  we  shall  begin  not  with  the  Eclogues  themselves,  but 
with  the  ancient  interpretation  of  the  Eclogues.  Modern  students 
of  the  Eclogues  have  been  in  the  habit  of  interpreting  them  not  from 
a  study  of  the  text  of  the  poems  themselves,  but  in  the  light  of  the 
interpretations  found  in  the  ancient  commentaries  on  Vergil.  This 
procedure  might  be  justifiable  if  the  scholars  were  consistent  in 
following  it;  instead,  they  reject  some  of  the  statements  of  the 
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commentators  and  accept  others  which  suit  their  immediate  purpose. 
We  shall  begin,  therefore,  with  an  unprejudiced  study  of  the  ancient 
allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Eclogues  with  a  view  to  determining 
how  far  the  use  of  these  ancient  commentaries  is  valid  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Eclogues. 

II 

The  earliest  passage  which  might  suggest  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Eclogues  is  found  in  Propertius  (II  34,  67-76).  In 
this  passage  Propertius  introduces  Vergil  beneath  the  pines  of 
Galaesus,  singing  about  Thyrsis  and  Daphnis  and  about  the  bribing 
of  sweethearts  with  ten  apples  and  a  kid.  Propertius  remarks  how 
fortunate  a  lover  is  who  can  purchase  love  so  cheaply:  even  Tityrus 
can  sing  to  such  a  sweetheart,  ungrateful  though  she  be.  Fortunate, 
too,  is  Cory  don,  who  attempts  to  win  Alexis:  although  he  may  rest 
from  his  music,  he  is  praised  among  the  Nymphs.  Just  as  Vergil 
represents  himself  as  a  herdsman  in  Eclogue  V  86f.,  VI,  and  X,  so 
here  he  is  represented  by  Propertius  as  a  herdsman  singing  and 
piping.  A  reader  of  Propertius  might  suppose  that  Propertius  under- 
stood the  herdsmen  who  in  Vergil's  poems  actually  sing  of  Thyrsis 
and  Daphnis  to  represent  Vergil  himself;  the  reader  might  further 
suppose  that  the  Corydon  who  has  been  in  love  with  Alexis,  and  now 
rests  from  his  labors  and  is  praised  by  the  Nymphs,  is  also  identified 
with  Vergil  and  that  Propertius  understood  Corydon  in  the  second 
Eclogue  to  be  identical  with  Vergil.^  By  another  interpretation,  how- 
ever, verses  75  f.,  referring  to  Corydon  as  resting  from  his  music  and 
as  being  praised  by  the  Nymphs,  may  be  applied,  to  be  sure,  to  Vergil, 
but  rather  as  the  author  of  the  poem  about  Corydon  which  calls  forth 
such  praise  than  as  one  of  the  characters  in  it.  So,  when  Vergil  is  said 
to  have  sung  of  Thyrsis  and  Daphnis,  he  is  merely  said  to  have 
written  a  poem  in  which  Thyrsis  and  Daphnis  are  celebrated,  and  is 
not  necessarily  identified  with  any  of  the  characters  in  it.  That  this 
second  interpretation  is  the  more  plausible  becomes  evident  from  a 
comparison  with  the  passage  in  the  'ETrird^tos  Wmvos,  in  which  Bion 
was  apparently  identified  with  the  lover  of  Galatea,  but  in  reality 
was  alluded  to  only  as  the  author  of  a  poem  about  Galatea  and  her 

^  Cf.  Rothstein's  commentary  on  Propertius.  On  v.  75,  Rothstein  says:  "Auch 
hier  ist  Corydon  niemand  anders  als  Vergil  selbst,"  and  thinks  that  Propertius  got 
the  idea  of  representing  Vergil  as  Corydon  from  the  notion  that  Corydon  actually 
was  Vergil  in  Eel.  11. 
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lover.  Since  such  a  misleading  method  of  referring  to  the  works  of 
another  poet  was  evidently  current  in  the  Hellenistic  Age,  it  becomes 
quite  probable  that  the  passage  of  Propertius  is  an  example  of  it: 
here,  as  in  the  'ETrtroK^tos,  a  poem  about  a  certain  person  is  referred  to 
in  language  which  might  suggest  that  the  author  of  the  poem  was 
identical  with  that  person. 

This  interpretation  becomes  all  the  more  plausible  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  verses  immediately  preceding  and  following  these 
verses  on  Vergil's  Eclogues.  In  verses  61flf.  Propertius  spoke  of 
Vergil  as  engaged  in  work  upon  the  Aeneid^  and  himself  "arousing 
the  arms"  {suscitat  arma)  of  Aeneas.  In  77 f.  Propertius  refers  to 
Vergil's  composition  of  the  GeorgicsK  In  85  ff.  he  passes  on  to  the 
mention  of  other  poets  who,  like  Vergil  in  the  Eclogues,  have  written 
of  love.  He  mentions  Varro  of  A  tax,  author  of  an  Argonautica  and 
also  of  love  poems,*  Catullus,^  Calvus,^  and  Gallus.'  It  is  probable 
that  just  as  in  these  verses  Propertius  refers  to  the  works  of  these 
various  authors  on  Leucadia,  Lesbia,  Quintilia,  and  Lycoris,  and  just 
as  in  the  earlier  verses  he  had  referred  to  the  other  two  major  works  of 
Vergil,  the  Georgics  and  the  Aeneid,  so  in  the  verses  on  the  Eclogues 
he  is  merely  referring  to  Vergil  as  the  author  of  that  work  about 
Thyrsis,  Daphnis,  Tityrus,  Corydon,  and  Alexis,  selecting  from  the 
Eclogues  several  details  which  are  concerned  especially  with  love.^ 
With  the  reference  to  Vergil  singing  "beneath  the  pines  of  Galaesus," 
Rothstein  (on  67)  compares  Statins'  '  reference  to  Propertius  himself 
singing  in  an  Umbrian  cave;  certainly  no  reader  would  take  this 
literally  as  a  reference  to  the  place  where  Propertius  wrote  his  elegies; 
it  is  merely  a  poetical  way  of  referring  to  Propertius'  native  land 

*  Actia — litora,  Caesaris  et  fortes  dicere  posse  rates. 

'  Tu  canis,  Ascraei  veteris  praecepta  poetae,  quo  seges  in  campo,  quo  viret  uva  iugo. 

*  Haec  quoque  perfecto  ludebat  lasone  Varro,  Varro  Leucadiae  maxima  flamma  suae 

*  Haec  quoque  lascivi  cantarunt  scripta  Catulli,  Lesbia  quis  ipsa  notior  est  Helena. 

'  Haec  etiam  docti  confessa  est  pagina  Calvi,  cum  caneret  miserae  funera  Quintilias. 

''  Et  modo  formosa  quam  multa  Lycoride  Gallus  mortuus  inferna  vulnera  lavit  aqua. 
(Cf.  Rothstein's  note.) 

^  Cf.  Rothstein  on  69:  "Unter  den  Stoffen  der  virgilischen  Hirtendichtung  greift 

Properz  einen  Zug  heraus,  der  ihm  als  Erotiker  besonders  nahe  liegt  "  Cf.  tu 

canis  (67  and  77)  with  reference  both  to  the  Eclogues  and  to  the  Georgics,  and  haec  .... 
cantarunt  (v.  87),  with  reference  to  Catullus'  works. 

'  Stat.  Silv.  I  2,  253.  In  the  same  passage  Philetas  is  represented  in  Cos,  and 
Ovid  at  Tomi;  evidently  each  of  these  authors  is  represented  at  work  upon  his  poems. 
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which  Propertius  mentioned  in  his  own  poems.  Vergil  had  not  sung 
by  the  Galaesus  River  any  more  than  Propertius  had  written  his 
elegies  in  an  Umbrian  cave,  but  in  the  Georgics^°  Vergil  had  mentioned 
a  visit  to  the  Galaesus,  and  so,  alluding  to  this  passage  of  Vergil, 
Propertius  poetically  refers  to  him  as  singing  beneath  the  pines  of 
Galaesus  about  Thyrsis  and  Daphnis.  The  words  of  Propertius  do  not, 
then,  identify  Vergil  with  a  herdsman  who  sings  about  Thyrsis  and 
Daphnis,  nor  do  they  identify  Vergil  with  Corydon,  but  they  are 
merely  a  poetical  way  of  expressing  the  same  thought  which  Pro- 
pertius expresses  more  directly  with  reference  to  Vergil's  Aeneid  and 
Georgics,  and  with  reference  to  the  works  of  Varro,  Catullus,  and 
Calvus;  the  words  merely  mean  that  Vergil  had  written  about 
Thyrsis,  Daphnis,  Tityrus,  Corydon,  and  Alexis. 

Hence,  although  the  Propertian  passage  does  not  attribute  allegory 
to  Vergil,  it  is  on  its  face  capable  of  being  so  misunderstood.  The 
passage,  therefore,  together  with  the  undoubted  instances  of  masquer- 
ade in  Vergil's  Eclogues,  may  easily  have  contributed  to  the  later 
extension  of  allegorical  interpretation.^^ 

Since  Vergil  unquestionably  introduced  himself  several  times 
as  a  shepherd,  and  since  he  apparently  at  times  transferred  to  shep- 
herds experiences  of  his  own  or  caused  shepherds  to  express  his  own 
sentiments,  the  way  was  opened  for  later  writers  to  identify  with 
Vergil  the  shepherds  who  appeared  in  his  poems.  The  first  and  ninth 
Eclogues,  referring  to  the  confiscation  of  the  farm,  would  naturally 
be  the  first  poems  so  treated,  while  the  early  allegorical  interpretation 
of  II  may  have  been  facilitated  by  the  passage  of  Propertius  to  which 
we  have  just  referred. 

Calpurnius  (IV  62  f.)  represents  the  fistula  presented  to  him  (as 
Corydon)  as  having  once  been  possessed  by  Tityrus,  a  great  bard. 
That  Tityrus  is  there  Vergil  becomes  a  certainty  from  an  examination 
of  verses  158£f.,  where  Corydon  pleads  with  Meliboeus  to  carry  his 
songs  to  the  "god";  then  Meliboeus  will  be  like  the  one  who  con- 
ducted Tityrus  to  the  domina  urbs  and  presented  him  to  the  "gods." 
This  is  no  doubt  a  reference  to  the  first  Eclogue,  in  which,  therefore, 

loVerg.  Ge(ng,  IV  125  ff. 

"  So  especially  to  the  identification  of  Corydon  with  Vergil  in  II. 
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according  to  Calpurnius,  Tityrus  represented  Vergil.^^  Quintilian 
said  that  Menalcas  in  IX  7-10  was  Vergil.^^ 

Martial  (VIII  56,  7£f.)"  says  that  Tityrus  had  lost  property 
near  Cremona  and  was  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  sheep,  but  Maecenas 
smiled  and  drove  away  poverty  and  bade  Tityrus  depart  in  swift 
flight  and  accept  riches.  Here  Martial  evidently  refers  to  Vergil  him- 
self under  the  name  Tityrus,  which  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  Tityrus  of 
Eclogue  I.  Of  course,  in  Eclogue  I  Tityrus  retains  his  farm,  and  it  is 
Meliboeus  who  is  driven  away;  Martial  thus  carelessly  transfers  to 
Tityrus  an  experience  which  in  reality  had  befallen  Meliboeus,  but  it 
is  clear  that  he  identifies  Tityrus  in  I  with  Vergil.  A  few  verses 
farther  on.  Martial  says  that  when  Alexis  had  been  presented  to 
Vergil,  Galatea  and  Thestylis  dropped  out  of  his  mind,  and  he  sang 
of  Italy  and  Arms  and  the  Man.  At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  a 
love  experience  of  Vergil's  were  here  referred  to;  one  might  think 
that  Martial  interpreted  Galatea  and  Thestylis  (in  Vergil's  Eclogues) 
allegorically  as  sweethearts  of  Vergil,  and  identified  Vergil  as  the 
lover.  But,  when  we  see  that  Galatea  and  Thestylis  are  contrasted 
with  Italy  and  Arms  and  the  Man  it  becomes  evident  that  Martial  is 

12  Calp.  IV  62  £E. :  Tityrus  hanc  habuit,  cecinit  qui  primus  in  istis  montibiis  Hyblaea 
carmen  modulatus  avena.  {Mel.)  Magna  petis,  Corydon,  si  Tityrus  esse  laboras.  lUefuit 
vates  sacer  et  qui  posset  avena  praesonuisse  chelyn,  blandae  cui  saepe  canenti  adlusere 
ferae,  cui  substitit  advena  quercus.  158  ff.:  Fer,  Meliboee,  deo  mea  carmina:  nam  tibifas 
est  sacra  Palatini  penetralia  visere  Phoebi.  Tum  mihi  talis  eris,  qualis  qui  duke  sonantem 
Tityron  e  silvis  dominain  deduxit  in  urbem  ostenditque  deis  et  'spreto,'  dixit  'o-oili,  Tityre, 
rura  prius  sed  post  cantabimus  arma.'  Cf.  also  Verg.  Eel.  VI 1  ff.,  IX  10.  Wendel  op.  cit. 
59  suggests  that  Calpurnius  may  have  represented  himself  as  Corydon  because  he  be- 
lieved that  Vergil  was  Corydon  in  Verg.  Eel.  II.  (Cf.  Calp.  IV  73-75:  Corydon  and 
Alexis.) 

"  Quint.  VIII  6,  64  f.:  cf.  the  report  that  Menalcas  had  saved  his  property  by  his 
songs. 

"VIII  56,  5  ff. 

Sint  Maecenates,  nan  derunt,  Flacce,  Marones, 

Vergiliumque  tibi  vel  tua  rura  dabunt. 
lugera  perdiderat  miserae  vicina  Cremonae, 

flebat  et  abductas  Tityrus  aeger  oves: 
risit  Tuscus  eques  paupertatemque  malignam 

reppulit  et  celeri  iussit  abire  fuga. 

Verses  17  ff. 

Excidit  attonito  pinguis  Galatea  poetae 

Thestylis  et  rubras  messibus  usta  genas. 
Protinus  Italiam  concepit  et  arma  virumque, 
Qui  modo  vix  Culicem  fleverat  ore  rudi. 
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merely  contrasting  the  subjects  of  the  Eclogues  and  the  Aeneid: 
Galatea  and  Thestylis  mean,  therefore,  "poems  about  Galatea  and 
Thestylis."  Further  support  for  this  interpretation  is  derived  from 
the  practice,  observed  above,  of  referring  to  passages  about  certain 
characters  in  a  poet's  works  as  if  the  poet  were  identical  with  those 
characters:  the  reference  to  Vergil  here  is  similar  to  the  references 
to  Vergil  by  Propertius  and  to  Bion  by  the  author  of  the  'ETrira^ios 
Btcofos.  So  this  verse,  too,  although  it  does  not  assume  allegory  in 
Vergil,  could  easily  form  the  starting  point  for  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. 

In  this  and  several  other  passages  Martial  gave  an  allegorical 
interpretation  of  Eclogue  II,  indicating  that  Corydon  there  represents 
Vergil  himself,  Alexis  a  beautiful  slave  boy  with  whom  Vergil  was  in 
love,  and  the  master  Maecenas. Apuleius  also  identified  Corydon 
with  Vergil,  but  said  that  Pollio  was  the  boy's  master.^^  This  inter- 
pretation may  have  originated  in  the  Propertian  passage  referred  to 
above;  or,  as  Diehl  (Vitae  Vergilianae  11)  suggests,  Catalepton  7, 
the  author  of  which  is  in  love  with  a  boy,  may  have  been  the  starting 
point  for  this  interpretation.  In  any  case,  we  see  that  before  the  end 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ  the  second  Eclogue,  as  well  as  the 
first  and  ninth  Eclogues,  which  have  to  do  with  the  confiscation  of  the 
lands,  were  interpreted  allegorically;  in  each  of  these  three  Eclogues, 
a  character  was  identified  with  Vergil,  and  in  II  Alexis  was  identi- 
fied as  a  boy  with  whom  Vergil  was  supposedly  in  love.  We  do 
not  know  how  far  the  allegorical  interpretation  was  carried  into  the 
details  of  these  eclogues;  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  interpretation 
was  not  very  radical. 

In  the  Suetonian  life  of  Vergil  we  find  an  account  of  Vergil's  loss 

«Cf.  Vm  56,  11  ff.: 

"Accipe  divitias  et  vatum  maximus  esto, 

tu  licet  et  nostrum"  dixit  "Alexin  ames." 
Asiabat  domini  mensis  pulcherrimus  ille 

marmorea  fundens  nigra  Falerna  manu 
et  libata  dabat  roseis  carchesia  labris, 
quae  poterant  ipsum  sollicitare  lovem. 
Cf.  "formosum— Alexin,"  Verg.  Ed.  II  1.  Cf.  also  Mart.  V  16,  11  f.,  VI  68,  5  f., 

vn  29, 7,  vm  73,  9  f. 

Also  Juv.  VII  69  f . :  Nam  si  Vergilio  puer  et  tolerabile  desset  hospitium,  caderent 
omnes  a  crinibus  hydri." 

^'  Apul.  Apol.  10:  Mantuawus  poeta,  qui  itidem  ut  ego  puerum  amici  sui  Pollionis 
bucolico  ludicro  laudans  et  abstinens  nominum  sese  quidem  Corydonem,  puerum  vera 
Alexin  vocat. 
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and  recovery  of  his  property,  which  presupposes  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  IX.^^  There  is  also  a  reference  to  allegory  in  II:  the 
identification  of  Alexis  which  we  have  already  observed,  and  prob- 
ably an  allegorical  interpretation  of  two  other  characters  who  are 
merely  mentioned  by  name  (Amaryllis  and  Menalcas).^*  Daphnis, 
in  the  fifth  Eclogue,  is  identified  with  Vergil's  brother  Flaccus.^^ 

The  Life,  then,  besides  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  IX,  which 
is  concerned  with  the  farm,  and  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
main  characters  of  II,  which  has  appeared  before,  shows  a  more 
radical  tendency  in  extending  this  allegorical  interpretation  to  the 
fifth  Eclogue  and  perhaps  to  certain  minor  characters  merely  men- 

Especially  page  5,  70  ff.  Br.:  Deinde  (scripsit)  Georgica  in  honore Maecenatis, 
qui  sibi  mediocriter  adhuc  nolo  opem  tulisset  adversus  veierani  cuiusdam  violetitiam,  a 
quo  in  alterhatione  litis  agrariae  paulum  afuit  quin  occideretur" — a  clear  reference  to 
IX  14  ff.,  of  Menalcas- Vergil's  narrow  escape  from  death. 

18  Page  3,  28  ff. Br.:  Libidinis  in  pueros  pronioris,  quorum  maxime  dilexit  Cebetem 
et  Alexandrum  quern  secunda  Bucolicorum  egloga  Alexin  appellat,  donatum  sibi  ab 
Asinio  Pollione,  utrumque  nan  ineruditum,  Cebetem  vero  et  poetam.  Vulgatum  est 
consuesse  eum  et  cum  Plotia  Hieria.  Sed  Asconius  Pedianus  adfirmat,  ipsam  postea 
maiorem  natu  narrate  solitam,  invitum  quidem  a  Vario  ad  communionem  sui,  verum 
pertinacissime  recusasse.  Cf.  Serv.  on  II  15,  who  says  it  is  reported  that  Amaryllis 
is  Leria,  and  Menalcas  Cebes.  Diehl  (Vitae  Vergilianae  11)  refers  to  Catalepton  7, 
addressed  to  a  Varius,  on  boy  love.  It  would  seem  from  the  passage  in  the  Life  that 
Asconius  Pedianus  is  refuting  a  statement  made  by  someone  else  regarding  Vergil's 
relations  with  Plotia  Hieria;  hence  the  identification  of  Amaryllis  with  Plotia  Hieria 
and  therefore  of  Corydon  with  Vergil,  and  Alexis  with  Vergil's  sweetheart,  may  have 
been  current  at  Asconius'  time.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  make  such  a  sup- 
position, since  the  story  may  have  been  told  about  Vergil  without  any  reference  to 
the  second  Eclogue. 

Diehl  (op.  cit.  13)  seems  to  suggest  that  the  reference  in  Suet.  3,  43  f.  to  Vergil's 
possessions  in  Sicily  may  rest  upon  Verg.  Ed.  II  21,  with  its  reference  to  the  lambs  of 
Corydon- Vergil  in  Sicily.  But,  it  may  equally  well  be  based  on  the  fact  that  Vergil's 
model,  Theocritus,  was  a  Sicilian  (cf.  Verg.  Ed.  VI  1,  X  51). 

1'  Page  3,45  E.Bi. : Duos fratrcs  germanos,Siloneminpuberem,Flaccum  iamadultum, 
cuius  exitum  sub  nomine  Daphnidis  deflet.  Diehl  (op.  cit.  13)  suggests  that  this  inter- 
pretation may  come  from  verses  20-23,  in  which  case  mater  would  be  Vergil's  mother. 
Then  Mopsus  would  be  identified  with  Vergil;  cf.  exitum  deflet  (3,  46  f.,  which  may, 
however,  refer  to  Vergil  only  as  the  author  of  the  whole  poem) ,  and  Serv.  on  48  (cf. 
Daphnimque  tuum  in  51).  The  allegorical  interpretation  may  simply  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  in  86  f.  Menalcas  clearly  identifies  himself  with  Vergil;  it  was  natural  to 
connect  Daphnis  in  some  way  with  Vergil. 
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tioned  in  II.  In  Suetonius'  life  we  find  more  poems  and  characters 
interpreted  allegorically  than  we  have  hitherto  discovered.^" 

Ill 

The  Servian  commentary  on  Vergil,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  con- 
tains interpretations  of  Vergil's  Eclogues,  no  doubt  derived  from 
various  critics  and  commentators  who  had  flourished  between  the 
time  of  Vergil  and  the  time  when  the  commentary  assumed  its  present 
form.  As  we  shall  see,  several  interpretations  of  the  same  verse  are 
found,  which  sometimes  differ  radically  from  one  another;  sometimes 
this  difference  is  merely  reported  without  comment;  at  other  times 
a  distinct  preference  is  expressed  for  one  interpretation  or  the  other. 
At  present,  we  are  particularly  interested  in  those  Servian  notes 
which  distinguish  between  a  literal  and  a  figurative  interpretation: 
a  single  verse  might  be  interpreted  simply,  without  any  suggestion 
of  a  twofold  meaning,  or  it  might  be  interpreted  as  conveying  one 
meaning  on  the  surface,  but  as  suggesting  a  quite  different  inter- 
pretation. The  simple  interpretation  is  often  introduced  by  such 
expressions  as  simpliciter,  or  re  vera,  and  the  figurative  interpretation 
by  allegorice,  allegoricos,  dupliciter.  Very  often  the  commentator 
indicates  which  of  these  two  methods  of  interpretation  he  prefers 
to  apply  in  a  given  passage. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Servian  commentary  on  the  Eclogues 
(Page  2,  14-22,  Thilo),  there  is  a  statement^^  concerning  the  allegory 
found  in  the  Eclogues:  "Intentio  poetae  haec  est,  ut  imitetur  Theocritum 
Syracusanum — et  aliquibus  locis  per  allegoriam  agat  gratias 

AUGUSTO  VEL  ALUS   NOBILIBUS,   QUORUM  FAVORE  AMISSUM  AGRUM 

RECEPIT.  In  qua  re  tantum  dissentit  a  Theocrito:  ille  enim  ubique 
simplex  est,  hie  necessitate  compulsus  aliquibus  locis  miscet 
Hguras,  quas  perite  plerumque  etiam  ex  Theocriti  versibus  facit,  quos 

2"  Nemesianus  shows  the  same  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  first  Eclogue  as 
does  Calpumius,  using  almost  the  same  words  (II  82  ff.) :  cantamus  avena,  qua  divi 
cecinere  prius,  qua  dulce  locutus  Tityrus  e  silvis  dominam  pervenit  in  urbem.  Cf .  I  82  f . : 
Nam  sic  dulce  sonas,  ut  te  placatus  Apollo  provehat  et  felix  dominam  perducat  in  urbem. 
Cf.  Verg.  Ed.  VI  3  ff.,  IX  10. 

^  Cf.  Donatus  Vita  16, 294  Bi.:Illud tenendum  esse  praedicimus,in  bucolicis  Vergilii 
neque  nusquam  neque  ubique  figurate  alipuid  did,  hoc  est  per  allegoriam.  Vix  enim 
propter  laudem  Caesaris  et  amissos  agros  haec  Vergilio  conceduntur,  cum  Theocritus 
simpliciter  conscripserit,  quern  hie  noster  conatur  imitari;  that  is,  there  was  some  allegory 
in  the  Eclogues,  but  it  must  be  sought  for  only  when  Vergil  is  praising  Octavian  or 
referring  to  the  loss  of  his  farm. 
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ah  illo  dictos  constat  esse  simpliciter."  Similarly  on  III  20  the  com- 
mentator says:  " Refutandae  sunt  allegoriae  in  bucolico  carmine,  nisi 
cum,  ut  supra  diximus,  ex  aliqua  agrorum  perditorum  necessi- 
tate descendunt."  Thus,  the  writer  distinctly  limits  the  allegory  to 
"some  passages"  connected  with  Vergil's  experiences  with  his  farm. 

On  Eclogue  I,  1  the  allegory  is  again  restricted:  Et  hoc  loco  Tityri 
sub  persona  Vergilium  dehemus  accipere;  non  tamen  ubique,  sed 
tantum  ubi  exigit  ratio;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  allegory  in  I,  but 
it  must  not  be  pressed  too  far,  or  carried  into  too  many  details;  it  is 
to  be  understood  only  where  the  sense  clearly  requires  it.^^ 

In  the  Servian  commentary,  then,  we  find  statements  of  a  con- 
servative group  of  commentators,  who  believed  that  allegory  was  to 
be  understood  only  with  regard  to  the  confiscation  of  the  farm,  and 
that  even  in  eclogues  where  such  allegory  actually  existed  it  was  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  every  detail.  The  allegorical  interpretation  is 
consequently  often  mentioned  in  this  commentary  only  to  be  re- 
jected. Sometimes  an  allegorical  interpretation  is  stated  in  the 
commentary  to  be  superfluous,^^  or  to  be  contrary  to  the  sense,^*  or  to 

^  The  general  rule  laid  down  in  the  note  on  I  1  is  applied  on  I  27  (liber tas) :  Aut 
certe  simpliciter  intellegamus  hoc  loco  Tityrum  sicui  pastor  em  locutum:  nam  ubique 

eum  Theocritus  mercennarium  inducit,  item  Vergilius  ut  IX  23  Cf.  on  28:  Aut 

mutatio  personae  est,  ut  quendam  riisticum  accipiamus  loquentem,  non  Vergilium  per 
allegoriam;  nam,  ut  diximus,  XXVIII  annorum  scripsit  bucolica:  aut  certe  est  mutanda 
distinctio,  ut  sit  non  barba  candidior,  sed  libertas.  ...  Et  bene  'candidior  libertas,'  ut 
intellegamus  etiam  ante  in  libertate,  sed  non  tali  fuisse  Vergilium.  Here  the  commenta- 
tor was  at  a  loss  how  to  apply  to  Vergil  words  which  properly  were  applicable  only  to 
an  old  slave :  Tantum  ubi  exigit  ratio. 

(Aut  certe  evidently  introduces  the  interpretation  which  is  preferred;  it  does  not 
restrict  or  limit  the  preceding  statement,  but  introduces  a  distinctly  different  one,  the 
simple  as  distinguished  from  the  allegorical  interpretation.  Cf.  the  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive, and  the  reason  for  the  second  interpretation,  introduced  by  nam  and  verified 
by  references  to  Theocritus  and  Vergil.) 

On  III  20:  Sane  hoc  loco  super fluam  volunt  esse  allegoriam,  dicentes  rem  nusquam 
lectam  de  Vergilio — then  follows  the  story  about  Vergil  and  Varus'  wife  and  the  tragedy 

written  by  Vergil,  given  to  Varus'  wife,  and  read  by  Varus  as  his  own  On  III 

71  (aurea  mala  decem  misi;  eras  altera  mittam)  :  Et  volunt  quidam  hoc  loco  allegoriam 
esse  ad  Augustum  de  decem  eclogis:  quod  stiperfluum  est:  quae  enim  necessitas  hoc  loco 
allegoriae? 

On  II  73  (invenies  alium,  si  te  hie  fastidit,  Alexim) :  Et  volunt  quidam,  hoc  loco 
allegoriam  esse  antiquam  in  Augustum,  ut  intellegamus,  invenies  alium  imperatorem, 
si  te  Augustus  contemnit  pro  agris  rogantem.  Sed  melius  simpliciter  accipimus  hunc 
locum;  nam  nihil  habet,  quod  possit  ad  Caesarem  trahi.  Cf.  on  V  54  (et  puer  ipse 
fuit  cantari  dignus),  where  the  Daphnis-Caesar  allegory  is  rejected,  on  the  ground 
that  puer  cannot  be  apphed  to  Caesar. 
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assume  facts  which  are  not  true,^^  or  else  it  is  said  that  a  literal  inter- 
pretation would  give  a  better  sense. 

Many  of  the  instances  of  allegorical  interpretation  in  the  Servian 
commentary  represent  a  fairly  conservative  group  of  commentators 
and  in  no  way  conflict  with  the  statements  already  quoted  con- 
cerning the  limitations  of  allegory.  Such  is  the  account  of  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  fields  in  the  introduction  to  the  commentary,  where 
Vergil's  loss  of  his  farm,  his  journey  to  Rome,  his  recovery  of  his 
farm,  his  narrow  escape  from  death,  and  his  final  restoration  are 
narrated.^^  This  account  presupposes  the  identification  of  Tityrus 
and  Menalcas  with  Vergil,  and  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  I  and 
IX,  but  is  fairly  reasonable  and  does  not  carry  this  interpretation  into 
absurdities.  Several  of  the  notes  on  IX  represent  a  similar  con- 
servatively allegorical  interpretation;  on  verse  1  we  read  one  version 
of  Vergil's  narrow  escape  from  death,^^  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  his 
command  to  his  procuratores  to  watch  the  fields  and  for  the  present 
obey  Arrius.  Moeris  is  Vergil's  procurator,  while  the  new  owner  is 
Arrius.  If  Menalcas  is  Vergil  it  was  natural  to  connect  Moeris  in  some 
way  with  Vergil  and  to  consider  him  as  the  servant  or  the  inferior  of 
Menalcas- Vergil,  who  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  so  high  esteem.^^  On 
verses  9  and  10  we  are  told  that  reference  is  made  to  the  Mincius 
River,  and  that  the  land  described  in  those  verses  belongs  either  to 
Vergil  or  to  all  Mantua .  On  verse  1 1  reference  is  made  to  the  kindness 
of  Octavian,  on  verse  18  to  the  supposed  fact  that  Vergil  had  not 
yet  written  anything;  on  verse  67  doubt  is  expressed  whether  ipse 
refers  to  Vergil  or  to  Octavian.  In  these  notes  the  commentator  does 
not  violate  the  rule  that  allegory  is  to  be  looked  for  only  in  passages 

^  On  I  5  (formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  silvas) :  Melius  est,  ut  simplidter 
intellegamus :  male  enim  qkiidam  allegoriam  volunt,  tu  carmen  de  urbe  Roma  componis 
celebrandum  omnibus  gentibus.  Plus  enim  stupet  Meliboeus  si  ille  ita  securus  est,  ut 
tantum  de  suis  amoribus  cantet. 

^*  Probem  2  S.  Thilo.  Cf .  3,  10  ff . :  In  prima  ecloga  legimus  eum  recepisse  agrum, 
poslea  eum  querelantem  imenimus  (IX,  11).  But  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  III 
95  is  more  radical  (3,  5  ff.) :  Ad  quern  [agrum]  accipiendum  profectus,  ab  Arrio  centur- 
ione,  qui  eum  tenebat,  paene  est  inter emptus,  nisi  se  praecipitasset  in  Mincium:  unde  est 
allegoricos  (III  95)  "ipse  aries  eliam  nunc  vellera  siccat."  (Cf.  Donatus  Vita  15,  271  ff. 
Br.) 

2'  Therefore  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  verse  16  {nec  tuus  hie  Moeris  nec 
viveret  ipse  Menalcas). 

Cf .  also  the  fact  that  Moeris  is  taking  the  kids  to  the  new  possessor. 
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referring  to  the  confiscation,  nor  does  he  introduce  extravagantly 
allegorical  interpretations.^^ 

Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  notes  on  I  28  {Libertas — candidior 
postquam  tondenti  harba  cadebat)  and  32.  In  the  former  of  these  notes 
preference  is  expressed  for  the  interpretation  which  would  understand 
candidior  with  libertas  of  Vergil  {ut  intellegamus  etiam  ante  in  libertate, 
sed  non  tali  fuisse  Vergilium);  in  verse  32,  peculium  is  explained  as 
patrimoniumP  Such  allegorical  interpretations  are  natural,  for  if  we 
once  assume  that  Tityrus  represents  Vergil  in  the  matter  of  his  farm 
it  is  natural  to  try  to  explain  the  other  general  circumstances  of  the 
slave  Tityrus — his  peculium  and  libertas — in  the  light  of  the  freeman 
Vergil's  experience  with  his  property;  at  the  same  time  the  very 
uncertainty  of  the  commentator  on  these  verses  shows  his  own  doubts 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  identification  was  to  be  pressed,  and 
harmonizes  with  the  comments  on  verses  1  and  27,  in  which  the 
allegorical  interpretation  was  rejected.  The  conservative  tendency 
is  here  at  work.^^ 

But  the  note  on  verse  1  {ut  tuerentur  agros  ei  ad  praesens  obsequerentur  Arrio) 
may  imply  an  allegorical  interpretation  such  as  we  find  in  the  notes  on  verses  21  and 
23:  "(carmina)  quae  aliquando  Vergilio  licet  invito  Romam  eunle  abstiderat  (which,  in 
connection  with  verse  22,  refers  to  the  Amaryllis-Rome  allegory  as  seen  in  the  comment 
on  I  29);  Theocriti  sunt  versus,  verbum  ad  verbum  translati,  sed  tamen  Vergilii  negotium 
continentes  [cf .  2,  20  £F.  ] :  nam  allegoricos  imperat  stids,  ut  rem  tueantur,  nec  tamen  audeant 
contra  Arrii  praeceptuin  venire. 

Nec  sperare  poteram  libertatem  in  oppressa  civitate,  nec  habere  curam  patrimonii. 
'PecuW  autem  aut  antique  dixit,  quia  omne  patrimonium  apud  maiores  peculium  dice- 
batur  a  pecoribus,  in  quibus  eormn  constabat  universa  substantia,  unde  etiam  pecunia 
dicta  est  a  pecidio:  aut  certe  et  hoc  ad  morsum  temporum  pertinet;  nam  modo  servi  tantum 
peculium  dicimus,  ut  imidiose  patrimonium  suum  dixerit  peculium,  ac  si  servus  esset, 
quia  se  diu  apud  Mantuam  servisse  memoravit."  That  is,  the  commentator  is  uncertain 
whether  peculium  is  merely  an  old  term  for  patrimonium,  or  rather  {aut  certe)  has 
reference  to  the  troubles  of  the  times  {nam  modo  servi  tantum  peculium  dicimus) ;  the 
second  interpretation,  which  is  evidently  preferred,  would  be  the  more  allegorical  one. 

The  note  on  IV  10  {Et  tangit  Augustum,  cui  simulacrum  factum  est  cum  Apollinis 
cunctis  insignibus)  is  due  to  the  connection  of  Augustus  with  Apollo;  the  commentator 
does  not  say  that  Apollo  is  actually  meant  to  represent  Augustus;  further,  if  such  a 
statue  had  been  made  at  this  time,  as  the  writer  evidently  thinks,  representing  Augus- 
tus with  the  attributes  of  Apollo,  the  identification  would  have  been  made  before 
Vergil  wrote,  and  Vergil  himself  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  allegory.  Hence, 
this  cannot  be  called  a  radically  allegorical  interpretation.  On  IX  27  we  are  told  that 
the  cycni  are  poetae,  and  Horace's  passage  about  Pindar  is  quoted  (Hor.  Carm.  IV 2, 25) ; 
here  the  commentator  is  simply  led  astray  by  the  Pindar-passage,  assuming  that  the 
same  figure  is  in  both  passages.  On  IX  36  {et  alludit  ad  Anserem  quendam)  we  have 
not  so  much  an  allegorical  interpretation  as  a  pun. 
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We  have  another  kind  of  allegorical  interpretation  in  those  notes 
in  which  the  herdsman  singing  and  piping  is  identified  with  the  poet 
writing.  Theocritus  had  identified  himself  with  a  herdsman  in  the 
seventh  Idyll,  and,  in  the  Epitaphios,  Bion  had  been  referred  to  as  a 
herdsman;  so  in  the  tenth  Eclogue  (7f.  and  70ff.)  Vergil  is  a  herdsman. 
Servius  on  X  77  points  out  the  allegory  which  is  certainly  present  in 
these  lines,  and  goes  on  to  explain  why  Vergil  has  called  himself  a 
goatherd  rather  than  a  neatherd^^ :  his  explanation  is  rather  forced, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  is  merely  a  straining  of  the  poet-herdsman  allegory 
which  really  exists.  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  50f.  is  probably 
correct.  The  interpretation  of  17^^  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  poet- 
herdsman  allegory.  The  interpretation  of  71^^  is  a  further  straining 
of  the  same  allegory:  if  the  poet  is  a  herdsman,  it  is  natural  to  refer 
the  actions  of  the  herdsman  to  activities  of  the  poet.  Such  incorrect- 
ness as  there  is  in  these  notes  consists  not  so  much  in  a  false  allegorical 
interpretation  as  in  a  straining  and  extension  of  the  correct  one. 

We  find  the  same  sort  of  allegorical  interpretation  in  the  Servian 
commentary  on  other  poems.  On  I  2^^  and  on  I  10^®  there  are  inter- 
pretations which,  if  not  correct,  nevertheless  can  be  paralleled  by 
VI  52.  and  X:  given  that  Tityrus  is  Vergil,  his  shepherd's  piping  is 
equivalent  to  the  poet's  writing.  On  III  111  the  Servian  commentary 
gives  the  simple  interpretation,  but  prefers  {aut  eerie)  the  allegorical 
one,^^  which  may  be  right  (so  at  the  end  of  X  the  poet-herdsman 
orders  his  saturae  capellae  to  go  home;  compare  further  the  figure  at  the 
end  of  Georg.  II).  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  VI  1,6  and  9  is 
correct,  as  is  that  of  VIII  12,  although  in  the  last  passage  the  force  of 

Verecunde  se  capellarum.  dicit  esse  pastor  em,  i.e.,  vilissimorum  animalium:  nam 
hucolica  scribens,  debuit  se  dicere  bourn  e^sse  pastor  em;  sed  vitans  arrogantiam,  uUimum 
se  voluit  esse,  non  principem  in  scribendis  bucolicis. 

^^Nec  tu  erubescas  bucolica  scribere.  Vergil,  a  pastoral  poet,  is  tending  goats; 
when  Gallus,  also  a  poet,  is  told  not  to  be  ashamed  of  sheep,  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  Vergil  is  exhorting  him  also  to  write  pastoral  poetry,  especially  in  view 
of  the  statement  that  VergU,  a  pastoral  poet,  is  not  ashamed  of  them.  Cf.  also  50  f . 

^  {dum  sedet  et  gracili  fiscellam  texit  hibisco).  Allegoricos  autem  significat  se 
composuisse  hunc  libellum  tenuissimo  stilo. 

^  Silvesirem  musam  meaning  rusticum  carmen,  and  ienui  avena  referring  to  the 
stili  genus  humilis  characteristic  of  bucolic  poetry. 

^  Ludere  —  scribere,  and  calamo  agresti  =  rustico  stilo. 

^"^  lam  cantare  desinite,  satiati  enim  audiendo  sumus.  (Here  there  is  opposition 
of  the  allegorical  to  the  simple  interpretation — re  vera  and  allegoricos,  rather  than 
restriction  or  limitation;  hence  certe  means  "surely"  rather  than  "at  least.") 
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serpere  is  strained.^^  Less  justifiable  is  the  note  (rather  doubtfully'^ 
expressed)  on  V  48  (nee  calamis  solum  aequiperas,  sed  voce  magistrum), 
in  which  the  master  and  pupil  are  identified  with  Theocritus  and 
Vergil  respectively — Mopsus  thus  being  temporarily  identified  with 
Vergil. 

One  can  hardly  take  a  commentator  to  task  for  this  type  of  allegor- 
ical interpretation:  it  is  at  bottom  sound  and  is  based  on  real  allegory, 
although  the  application  of  it  is  at  times  dubious.  This  type  of 
allegorical  interpretation  can  not  be  called  very  radical,  except  perhaps 
in  those  cases  where  the  interpreter  strains  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation.*" 

We  find  also  a  group  of  passages  as  to  the  interpretation  of  which 
the  commentator  is  non-committal.  For  example,  on  II  15,  the 
commentator  cites  the  story  of  Vergil's  three  loves — Alexander,  given 
by  PoUio,  Cebes,  and  Leria;  but  he  prefixes  the  words  "tres  dicitur 
AMASSE  vERGiLius,"  and  adds  "uNDE  voLUNT  QUID  AM,  per  AmarylHda 
Leriam,  per  Menalcam  Cehetem  intellegi."  We  are  reminded  of  those 
scholia  in  which  the  allegorical  interpretation  finally  rejected  is 
similarly  introduced.*^  We  certainly  cannot  say  that  here  the  com- 
mentator himself  approves  of  the  allegorical  interpretation:  he  is 
merely  reporting  the  conclusions  of  others,  and,  to  judge  from  the 
use  of  similar  expressions  elsewhere,  he  probably  did  not  himself 
approve  of  it.*^  We  find  other  allegorical  interpretations  similarly 
introduced.*'  These  notes  also  probably  represent  the  conservative 
tendency. 

"Serpeee,"  hoc  est  humiliter  procedere. 

ViDETUS  allegoria  quasi  ad  Theocritum  et  Vergilium  respicere. 

So  especially  the  comments  on  X  17,  71,  77  and  VIII  12.  Here  Servius'  notes 
are  identical  with  those  in  the  Philargyrian  commentary,  as  is  the  case  with  the  note 
on  V  48. 

*^  On  I  5:  Male  enim  quidam  allegoriam  volunt;  on  II  73:  Et  volunt  quidam,  hoc  loco 
allegoriam  esse;  on  III  20:  Sane  hoc  loco  super fluam  volunt  esse  allegoriam;  on  III  71: 
Et  volunt  quidam  hoc  loco  allegoriam  esse. 

*^Ci.  Thomas  Essai  sur  Servius  (1880)  245:  "S'il  rapporte  parfois  ses  explica- 
tions les  plus  repandues — " 

*^  On  III  74  (Et  multi  hunc  locum  allegoricos  accipiunt,  ut  videatur  Augusto  dicer e: 
— ) ;  on  V  20  several  identifications  of  Daphnis  are  suggested,  first  the  simple  inter- 
pretations, then  the  identification  with  Julius  Caesar,  then  with  Quintiliug  Varus  (of. 
Hor.  Car  in.  I  24,  5),  interpretations  which  are  introduced  respectively  by  multi  dicunt, 
alii  dicunt,  alii  volunt;  especially  interesting  is  the  fact  that  after  saying  'crudeli 
funere'  volunt  dictum  because  of  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  at  the  end  he  says: 
"Tamen  'crudeli  funere^  adquemvis  potest  referri" — another  case  where  the  interpreta- 
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From  the  very  form  of  the  statements  in  the  Servian  commentary 
(on  III  20 :  refutandae  sunt  allegoriae  in  hucolico  carmine,  nisi 
cum,  ut  supra  diximus,  ex  aliqua  agrorum  perditorum  necessitate 
descendunt ;  on  I  1 :  Et  hoc  loco  Tityri  sub  persona  Vergilium  debemus 
accipere;  non  tamen  ubique,  sed  tantum  ubi  exigit  ratio)  we  can  see 
that  the  allegorical  interpretation  had  already  been  farther  extended 
beyond  the  matter  of  Vergil's  farm  and  that  there  were  some  who 
believed  that  Tityrus  was  Vergil  everywhere,  and  so  applied  the 
allegorical  interpretation  to  the  details  of  the  poem.*^  The  rejected 
allegorical  interpretation  of  II  73  (invenies  alium,  si  te  hie  fastidit, 
Alexim),  whereby  the  verse  is  referred  to  Octavian  and  the  loss  of 
the  farm/^  implies  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  whole  poem 
as  an  appeal  of  Vergil  to  Octavian  for  the  restoration  of  his  farm.*' 
Alexis  was,  then,  already  identified  with  Octavian.*^  We  learn  that 
Daphnis  in  V  had  been  identified  both  with  Julius  Caesar*^  and  with 
Quintilius  Varus*^;  into  V,  then,  as  into  II,  the  Caesar-allegory  had 
spread.  The  characters  in  VII  had  also  been  interpreted  allegorically.^" 
Daphnis  was  Caesar  (Octavian),  probably  because  of  V,  while  Cory- 
don  was  Vergil,  no  doubt  on  account  of  II  and  from  the  fact  that 
Corydon  is  the  victor  in  the  contest,^^  while  Thyrsis,  the  opponent 

tion  ushered  in  by  '^volunt"  is  finally  rejected.  Cf.  on  verses  34  (si  Romanis,  Caesar; 
si  pastoribus,  Daphnis),  44  {si  ad  Caesarem  referas),  65  {si — si)  and  89  {aut  pastorem — 
aut  choraulam);  on  VII  21  {Et  multi  volunt  in  hoc  ecloga  esse  allegoriam — ). 
Cf.  the  notes  on  5  (Amaryllis-Rome  allegory)  and  27. 
Invenies  alium  imperatorem,  si  te  Augustus  contemnit  pro  agris  rogantem. 

« FunaioH  Rass.  It.  II  (1920)  167. 
Obviously  a  later  identification  than  the  one  with  Pollio's  boy,  Alexander.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  identification,  Alexis  remains  a  boy  and  the  poem  is  a  poem  of 
love,  just  as  in  the  literal  interpretation;  when  Alexis  is  identified  with  Octavian,  the 
difference  between  the  literal  and  the  figurative  interpretations  is  much  greater.  The 
identification  with  Caesar  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  undoubted  praise  of  Caesar  and 
his  fa,mily  elsewhere  in  Vergil's  poems. 

Cf.  Vergil's  celebration  of  Octavian  elsewhere,  also  IX  46-50;  perhaps  V  66, 
connecting  Daphnis  with  Apollo  (cf.  note  on  IV  10),  contributed  (Caesar's  birthday 
was  celebrated  the  day  before  the  beginning  of  the  Ludi  Apollinares — cf.  Conington- 
Nettleship  on  V  66).  The  note  on  V  20  implies  that  crudeli  funere  had  some  influence 
{tamen  "crudeli  funere"  ad  quemvis  potest  referri). 

*'0n  V  20:  Cognatum  Vergilii,  de  quo  etiam  Hor.  [I  24,  5] — a  reference  which, 
with  the  references  to  a  Varus  in  the  Eclogues,  shows  the  origin  of  the  identification. 

"  See  onV21. 

*^  Observe  also  the  references  to  Galatea  (37)  and  Alexis  (55)  as  sweethearts  of 
Corydon  (cf.  I  and  II). 

^2  Cf.  Philargyrius  on  v.  17. 
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of  Vergil,  quite  naturally  is  also  a  poet  and  an  ohtrectator  of  Vergil — 
Bavius,  or  Anser,  or  Maevius.  Amaryllis  and  Menalcas  (II  14,  15), 
mentioned  as  sweethearts  of  Corydon,  had  been  identified  (prob- 
ably before  Suetonius)  with  supposed  sweethearts  of  Vergil.  The 
Caesar -allegory  had  thus  been  carried  beyond  the  Eclogues  which 
have  immediate  reference  to  the  confiscations,  and  allegorical  inter- 
pretations had  been  introduced  which  did  not  refer  strictly  to  Vergil's 
experience  with  his  farm.  Identifications  of  characters  with  Vergil 
or  with  men  of  the  day  had  been  greatly  extended,  and  (as  in  II  and 
VII)  there  was  a  tendency  to  identify  allegorically  more  than  one  or 
two  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  poems.  We  can  even  see  that  the 
allegorical  interpretation  had  been  extended  to  details  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Philargyrius  or  the  Berne  Scholia.  So,  for  example,  the 
notes  on  III  imply  a  wide  extension  of  allegory:  the  superfluous 
allegory  which  is  rejected  on  III  20  would  make  the  caprum  of  v.  17 
a  poem,  Damon  Vergil,^^  perhaps  Damoetas  Varus,  the  whole 
referring  to  Varus'  theft  of  a  tragedy  from  Vergil;  on  III  71  Menalcas 
is  Vergil,  the  boy  is  Octavian,  and  the  ten  apples  are  the  ten  Eclogues 
presented  by  Vergil  to  Octavian^^  (the  number  ten  evidently  being 
the  point  of  departure);  so  on  74,  Menalcas  is  Vergil,  Amyntas 
Octavian,  and  the  boars  Antony,  the  whole  referring  to  Octavian's 
war  against  Antony.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
radical  nature  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  which  was  current^*; 
some  commentators  were  not  content  with  limiting  the  allegorical 
interpretation  to  the  more  striking  resemblances,  but  interpreted 
some  of  the  most  minute  pastoral  details  as  references  to  contem- 
porary men  and  events. 

The  instances  already  quoted  are  from  interpretations  which  are 
either  rejected  in  the  commentary  or  reported  without  comment. 
There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  such  interpretations  are 
accepted.^^  So,  on  VI  13  we  are  told  that  Silenus  is  Siro,  and  that 

Cf.  Funaioli,  173. 

On  I  5  it  is  implied  that  the  forests  are  all  nations.  On  V  44  some  thought  that 
the  herd  represented  the  Roman  people  (Si  ad  Caesarem  referas,  hoc  dicit,  boni  populi 
optimus  imp  er  at  or) . 

The  identification  of  Daphnis  with  Caesar  is  accepted  on  V  29  {Daphnis  et 
Armenias  curru  subiungere  tigris  instituit,  Daphnis  thiasos  inducere  Bacchi):  Hoc 
aperte  ad  Caesarem  pertinet,  quern  constat  primum  sacra  Liberi  patris  transtulisseRomam." 

"  Hortattir  Musas  ad  referenda  ea,  quae  Silenus  cantaverat  pueris:  nam  vult  ex- 
sequi  sectam  Epicuream,  quam  didicerant  tam  Vergilius  quam  Varus  docente  Sirone,  Et 
quasi  sub  persona  Sileni  Sironem  inducit  loquentem,  Chromin  autem  et  Mnasylon  se  et 
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Chromis  and  Mnasyllos  are  Vergil  and  Varus.^^  The  Epicureanism 
in  the  poem  may  easily  be  the  cause  of  these  identifications:  as  the 
Epicurean  doctrine  was  taught  to  Vergil  by  Siro,  so  here  Silenus 
teaches  it  to  Chromis  and  Mnasyllos.  On  I  29f.  we  are  informed  that 
Galatea  is  Mantua,  and  Amaryllis  Rome^^;  here  the  identification  of 
Tityrus  with  Vergil  is  extended  from  a  mere  general  identification 
of  the  experiences  of  the  two  (in  the  matter  of  the  farm)  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  details  of  the  poem  and  an  allegorical  identifica- 
tion of  other  characters  mentioned  there;  the  question  had  evidently 
arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  what  Galatea  and  Amaryllis  meant 
in  connection  with  Vergil,  and  it  was  answered  by  an  identification 
with  Mantua  and  Rome,  respectively,^^  On  verse  1  of  the  same  poem 
there  is  an  even  more  absurd  interpretation:  Quod  autem  eum  sub 
{ago  dicit  iacere,  allegoria  est  honestissima,  quasi  sub  arbore  glandifera, 
quaefuit  victus  causa:  antea  enim  hominos  glaudibus  vescebantur ,  unde 
etiam  fagus  dicta  est  aird  tov  ^ayeiv  hoc  videtur  dicer e:  iaces  sub 
umbra  fagi  in  agris  tuis,  tuas  retentans  possessiones,  quibus  aleris, 
sicut  etiam  glandibus  alebantur  ante  mortales.^^  Even  the  position  of 

Varum  vuU  accipi.  Quibus  idea  coniungit  puellam,  ut  ostendat  plenam  sectam  Epicuream, 
quae  nihil  sine  voluptate  vtilt  esse  perfectum.  Varus  is  here  called  a  school-mate  of 
Vergil,  perhaps  a  conjecture  from  the  fact  that  the  poem  is  dedicated  to  a  Varus;  thus 
Vergil  would  be  reminding  him  of  old  times. 

(Postquam  nos  Amaryllis  habet,  Galatea  reliquit).  Allegoricos  autem  hoc  dicit, 
postquam  relicta  Mantua  Romam  me  contuli,  nam  Galateam  Mantuam  vult  esse,  Romam 
Amaryllida. 

Romano  (Misc  dedicata  al  Frof.  A.  Salinas  [1907]  122)  thinks  that  the 

scholiast  etymologically  connected  Galatea  with  Gaul;  cf.  Philarg.  (II)  on  I  5. 

Perhaps  this  identification  originated  in  this  passage,  where  it  comes  in  more 
naturally  than  elsewhere,  since  Tityrus  has  just  been  speaking  of  his  journey  to  Rome 
(Cf.  Fimaioli,  162  f.)  Cf.  I  29  fE.:  Respexit  tamen  et  longo  post  tempore  venit,  postquam 
nos  Amaryllis  habet,  Galatea  reliquit.  Namque,  fatebor  enim,  dum  me  Galatea  tenebat, 
nec  spes  libertatis  erat  nec  cura  peculi. 

Yet  even  this  interpretation  is  less  extravagant  than  the  one  found  in  Philargyr- 
ius  on  V.  1:  {Fagi)  quod  significat  Caesarem. 

This  sudden  occurrence  of  detailed  and  extravagant  allegorical  interpretation 
may  be  caused  by  the  references  to  real  persons — Pollio,  Bavius  and  Maevius — in 
the  verses  just  preceding  (84-91),  in  addition  to  the  name  Tityrus,  in  verse  96,  which 
would  remind  one  of  the  first  Eclogue.  Hence  the  supposition  that  in  these  verses  also 
the  poet  was  referring  to  real  persons  and  real  events. 

The  notes  on  verses  71  and  74  imply  that  Menalcas  is  Vergil;  the  note  on  96  that 
Damoetas  represents  Verg.  It  was  natural  for  Menalcas,  in  view  of  V  and  IX,  to  be 
identified  with  Vergil:  cf.  Funaioli,  169  (the  ten  apples  in  71  also  had  some  influence). 
But  Damoetas  loves  Galatea  and  AmarylHs  (cf.  I),  and  is  the  first  to  mention  Pollio, 
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Tityrus,  reclining  under  the  beech  tree,  must  be  explained  allegorically 
of  Vergil  and  his  possessions.  We  have  already  observed  the  ex- 
travagantly allegorical  interpretation  of  some  of  the  most  trivial 
details  of  III;  we  see  further  instances  of  this  in  the  notes  on  verses  93, 
94,  96:  on  verse  93  the  commentator  says  that  the  pueri  are  the 
Mantuans,  and  the  anguis  the  armed  soldiers;  on  verse  94  reference 
is  made  to  Vergil's  escape  from  Arrius  by  swimming  the  river;  on 
verse  96  we  are  told  that  Tityrus  is  Mantua,  which  must  not  try  to 
do  too  much  about  recovering  the  lands,  for  purgabo  omnes  apud 
Caesar  em',  the  river  represents  the  friends  of  Caesar,  through  whom 
Vergil  himself  had  recovered  his  lands;  the  Jons  refers  to  Caesar,  whom 
Vergil  will  influence  in  favor  of  the  Mantuans.  Damoetas  is  therefore 
Vergil.®"  Here  we  see  the  same  detailed  and  extravagant  allegorical 
interpretation  as  we  have  already  seen  in  notes  in  which  such  an 
interpretation  was  either  rejected  or  merely  reported  as  the  work  of 
others;  here,  quite  plainly,  an  interpreter  of  the  radical  group  is  at 
work. 

On  IX  21  we  find  a  reference  to  the  Amaryllis-Rome  allegory,®^ 
and  on  IX  23  we  are  informed  that  Vergil  is  allegorically  command- 
ing his  own  people  to  watch  the  property  and  not  venture  to  oppose 
Arrius;  thus,  apparently  the  capellae  are  the  property,  and  the  caper 
is  Arrius.  Now  this  interpretation  seems  very  absurd,  and  yet  the 
surroundings  of  the  verses  (23-25)  are  allegorical  and  historical:  in 
23£f.  the  song  of  Menalcas  (  =  Vergil)  was  quoted;  in  19f.  undoubted 
reference  had  been  made  to  verses  of  the  fifth  Eclogue  as  composed 
by  Menalcas- Vergil,  and  in  the  following  song  (27-29)  reference  was 
to  be  made  to  a  historical  character  (Varus),  and  to  historical  events; 
it  was  quite  natural  therefore  to  interpret  these  verses  also  (23-25) 
as  containing  allegory.  While  at  first  sight  the  notes  on  these  verses 
seem  to  belong  to  the  radical  group  of  commentators,  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  even  a  fairly  conservative  interpreter  might  have  been 
misled  by  the  context  to  interpret  them  allegorically.®' 

"  Quae  aliquando  Vergilio,  licet  invito  Romam  eunte,  abstulerat,  clearly  an  inter- 
pretation of  22  (cf.  the  note  on  I  29). 

Theocriti  sunt  versus,  verbum  ad  verhum  translaii,  sed  tamen  Vergilii  mgotium 
continentes  [cf.  Serv.  2,  20  ff.]:  nam  allegoricos  imperat  suis,  ut  rem  tueantur,  nec  tamen 
audeant  contra  Arrii  praeceptum  venire. 

As  mentioned  above,  there  may  be  a  reference  to  this  interpretation  on  IX  I: 
Mandavit  procuratoribus  suis  ut  tuerentur  agros  et  ad  praesens  obsequereniur  Arrio. 

Voss  (on  IX,  ed.  II  460)  used  this  very  argument  from  the  context  in  favor  of 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  verses  23-25:  "Der  Dichter  wenigstens,  dia  er  die  Stelle 
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With  regard,  however,  to  the  notes  on  III  93,  94  and  96,  on  I  1, 
and  probably  on  I  29,  we  may  say  that  the  radical  group  of  inter- 
preters is  at  work,  a  group  which  greatly  extends  the  identification 
of  characters  and  pushes  its  allegorical  interpretation  into  the  most 
minute  details  even  of  those  poems  which,  like  III,  are  quite  innocent 
of  allegory.  The  notes  on  V  29f.  (Daphnis=  Caesar)  and  VI  13 
(Silenus  =  Siro,  etc.)  also  represent  a  more  radical  position  than  that 
of  the  commentator  who  said  that  allegory  existed  only  with  reference 
to  the  troubles  with  the  lands. 

We  see,  therefore,  in  the  Servian  commentary  a  conflict  between 
two  types  of  interpretation — one  fairly  conservative,  the  other  quite 
radical. 

The  conservative  group  of  commentators  accepted  the  allegorical 
interpretation  in  passages  which  related  to  Vergil's  property  and  in 
those  passages  in  which  the  herdsman-musician  was  identified  with 
the  poet,  but  they  mainta'ned  that  one  should  not  look  for  allegory 
everywhere  in  the  poems;  in  the  case  of  some  passages  they  distinctly 
denied  its  presence,  and  in  other  cases  they  were  non-committal 
regarding  it.  The  radical  group,  on  the  other  hand,  extended  the 
allegorical  interpretation  beyond  the  limits  set  by  the  conservatives, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  number  of  characters  identified  allegor- 
ically  but  with  regard  also  to  the  nature  of  the  details  so  interpreted. 

IV. 

Servius  Danielensis  has  few  allegorical  interpretations.  In  general 
these  notes  show  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the  briefer 
Servian  commentary.  The  notes  on  the  ninth  Eclogue  with  reference 
to  Vergil's  loss  of  his  farm  are  more  extensive  than  those  of  Servius 
and  vary  in  details  from  his,  but  they  are  confined  to  the  narration 
of  supposed  historical  events,  and  contain  no  extravagant  allegorical 
interpretations  of  passages  in  the  poem.^  We  find  the  poet-herdsman 
allegory  in  a  note  on  VI  67  (quaeritur  cur  pastor  dixerit:  nisi  forte  quod 
se  poeta  sub  pastoris  persona  inducit),  evidently  intended  to  explain 
why  Linus  is  brought  on  as  a  shepherd,  and  on  X  7,^^  where  such 


in  solcher  Verbindung  anfiihren  lasst,  scheint  nicht  eben  verhiiten  zu  wollen,  dass 
Varus,  oder  viebnehr  Casar  Octavianus,  bei  dem  stossigen  Bock  mit  Lacheln  an  den 
grimmigen  Veteran  denke." 

"See  on  verses  1,  2,  7,  10,  11,  16,  27,  28,  50,  53. 

^  Hie  poetam  quasi  pastorem  posuit. 
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allegory  really  exists.  On  X  77  there  is  a  further  note,*®  explaining 
why  Vergil  calls  himself  a  goatherd,  which,  like  the  Servian  note, 
strains  the  allegory  already  present  by  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
particular  term  goatherd.  In  other  notes  we  find,  as  in  the  Servian 
commentary,  the  introduction  of  allegorical  interpretations  by 
quidam,  nonnulli,  multi,  etc.,*^  where  obviously  the  commentator  was 
merely  recording  the  views  of  others,  and  not  necessarily  his  own. 
Only  on  X  14  does  this  commentary  seem  to  accept  radical  views: 
Et  per  monies  homines  significavitP  On  X  9  it  even  suggests  a  simple 
interpretation  after  the  Servian  commentary  has  given  a  figurative 
one:  Vel  cur  eum  amantem  Musae  deseruerint,  cum  propter  ingenium 
earum  esset  antistes.  In  general,  then,  Servius  Danielensis  shows  the 
same  conservative  tendency  as  the  briefer  Servian  commentary  in 
the  matter  of  allegorical  interpretation. 

In  the  commentary  attributed  to  Probus  (329  Thilo-Hagen)  we 
read:  Et  totus  liber  per  allegoriam  intellegitur.  Facit  enim  SE  ESSE 
TITYRUM  ET  MELIBOEUM  CORNELIUM  GALLUM,^^  qui 
admiretur  quod  Vergilius  solus  agros  retinuerit.  Nec  mirandum,  quod 
infra  senem  se  esse  dicit,  cum  certum  sit,  eum,  ut  Asconius  Pedianus 
dicit,  XXVIII  annos  natum  Bucolica  odidisse.  Nam  eadem  licentia 
{se)  senem  dicit,  cum  sit  iuvenis,  qua  pastorem  facit,  cum  sit  urbanus, 
aut  Tityrum  nominal,  cum  sit  Vergilius.    The  writer  is  evidently 

™  Quod  apud  nonnullos  de  capris  propter  ahmdantiam  lactis  vel  fetuum  maior 
frtictus  putetur. 

^'See  on  IV  10  (Quidam  hoc  loco  "casta  fave  Lucina,  tuus  iam  regnat  Apollo" 
Octaviam  sororem  Angus ti  significari  adfirmant  ipsumque  Augustum  Apollinem — if 
Apollo  was  Augustus,  Lucina  would  obviously  be  his  sister  Octavia),  V  20  (detailed 
allegorical  interpretation  of  mother,  animals,  rites,  herd),  on  VI  83  (laurels  =  bards), 
on  V  55  (Stimichon  =  Maecenas,  or  father  of  Th.  — the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
identification  of  Menalcas  with  Vergil  and  confusion  with  Simichides),  on  V  56  {quasi 
novus  deus.  Et  quibusdam  videtur  per  allegoriam  Caesarem  dicere,  qui  primus  divinos 
honor es  meruit  et  dims  appellatus  est).  Here  we  notice  again  the  extent  to  which  alle- 
gorical interpretation  had  increased,  in  the  identification  of  minor  characters  and  the 
extravagant  interpretation  of  details. 

Here,  indeed,  he  may  mean  "the  men  who  dwell  upon  the  mountains"  (cf.  Schol. 
Bern,  on  V  63: " — vel  monies  pro  habitatoribus,"  and  on  VI 11 :  "nemus  nobis  cantantibus 
resonabit,  vel  pro  his  qui  in  nemore  sunt");  but  in  other  scholia  mountains  are  said  to 
mean  men,  as  in  Schol.  Bern,  on  V  28. 

Here  again  we  see  the  tendency  to  extend  the  identifications  of  characters 
from  the  one  supposed  to  represent  Vergil  to  the  other  characters  of  the  poem.  If, 
as  there  was  some  ground  for  believing,  Tityrus  was  Vergil,  it  was  natural  to  ask  who 
Meliboeus  was;  and  to  identify  him  with  one  of  Vergil's  friends. 
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attacking  the  school  represented  in  Donatus  and  the  Servian  com- 
mentary. He  extends  the  allegorical  interpretation  through  all  the 
Bucolics,  and  does  not  trouble  himself  much  about  the  contradictions 
in  I  that  result  from  any  essentially  allegorical  interpretation  of  that 
poem.  He  evidently  does  not  require  correspondence  in  every  detail 
between  the  shepherd  and  the  real  person  whom  he  represents. 

V. 

^"Although  in  Philargyrius  (Appendix  Serviana,  ed.  Hagen)  and  the 
Scholia  Bernensia  (ed.  Hagen  N.Jhh.  Supplhd.  IV  [1867]  749ff.) 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Eclogues  is  fully  established  down 
to  the  most  minute  details,  there  may  be  a  few  traces  of  the  con- 
servative interpretation  as  seen  in  the  Servian  commentary.  Some- 
times the  allegorical  and  non-allegorical  interpretations  seem  to  be 
definitely  set  over  against  each  other. In  the  Schol.  Bern,  on  I  30 
there  is  a  flat  rejection  of  the  allegorical  interpretation.''^  On  VIII  32 
doubt  is  expressed  as  to  how  far  the  allegorical  interpretation  is  to 
be  extended.''^  On  II  15  we  read:  ....  Hoc  quidam  Vergilium  de 
Antonio  putant  dicer e — a  comment  which  may  indicate  the  existence 
of  others  who  did  not  think  so.''^  Some  doubt  of  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation may  be  shown  in  other  notes. '^^ 

'">  See  Funaioli  Rassegna  Italiana  II  (1920)  155  ff. 

^iPhilarg.  (II),  on  I  5  (Amaryllis,  iit  quihusdam  videtur,  Roma  est;  ut  quibusdam, 
duarum  amicarum  nomina  Amaryllis  et  Galatea);  on  III  64  (II)  (nomen  filiae  vel  ad 
civitatem  pertinet,  in  qua  Virgilius  fuit  prius  et  quam  sub  nomine  mulieris  ostendit 
Quidam  autem  putant,  quod  duas  mulieres  Virgilius  habuit,  Amaryllidem  et  Galateam, 
unam  do  Romanis,  alteram  de  Gallia  vel  de  alia  provincia  quacumque,  in  qua  habitavit, 
vel  allegorice  loquitur — a  clear  distinction  between  literal  and  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions); on  IV  4  {inter pretantur  solem  significari:  Vergilius  Apollinem  declarat — vel 
subtiliter  Augustum  dicit) ;  and  on  VIII  69  (II)  {vel  Lunam  Dianam  dicit  vel  allegorice 
Romam).  Cf.  Schol.  Bern,  on  V  28  {vel  —vel),  V  29,  VII  13,  X  5. 

Quidam  dicunt  ut  allegorice  Galatea  sit  Gallia,  Amaryllis  autem  Roma,  sed  errant. 
Nam  Tityrus  Romam  ierat,  quare-  maesta  Amaryllis  est.  Sea  profecto  duarum  inducta 
sunt  nomina  in  eadem  civitate  vivenftum.  (Cf.  Philarg.  on  verse).  Evidently  (cf.  Funaioli, 
p.  163)  this  commentator  was  troubled  by  the  inconsistency  between  verses  36  ff. 
and  the  common  allegorical  interpretation. — Cf.  Cod.  Leid.  Voss.  F  79  (Hagen,  p. 
1000)  on  V.  5:  Amaryllis  Romam  significat  vel  ut  quibusdam  videtur  duarum  amicarum. 

''^Difficile  est  per  singula  allegoriam  unam  servari:  inde  considerandum,  ulrum 
per  singula  sit  inquirenda  allegoria,  an  non,  et  utrum  diversa  allegoria  in  iisdem  persoms 
per  diversa  loca  {an  non) . 

''*0n  V  20  there  is  the  following  somewhat  similar  note  on  Daphnim:  Daphnis 
eximiae  formae,  rex  pastorum  et  non  diu  vixit.  Alii  allegorice  luctum  Salonini  relatum 
dicunt  

^5 On  V  44  {Si — ),  VI  26  {si — si),  VII  43  (after  an  allegorical  interpretation — 
sive  ad  amicam  loquitur  absentem),  VII  57  {si — sin),  VII  61  {si  pastor  loquitur,  iste 
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In  general,  both  Philargyrius  and  the  Scholia  Bernensia  are  charac- 
terized by  extravagant  allegorical  interpretations,  which  are  carried 
through  all  of  the  EcloguesJ^  The  critics  represented  by  these  com- 
mentaries were  not  content  with  merely  identifying  one  character 
in  a  poem  with  Vergil,  but  thought  it  necessary  to  identify  the  other 
characters  too  with  real  persons.  Nor  were  they  satisfied  with  a 
more  or  less  plausible  allegorical  interpretation  of  one  or  two  poems 
which  actually  were  concerned  with  the  confiscation  of  the  farm, 
but  they  felt  under  compulsion  to  extend  the  allegorical  interpretation 

sensvs  est; — si  sub  persona  pastoris  Vergilius  loquitur, — ).  Perhaps  in  the  following 
three  notes  there  is  also  an  indication  of  two  opposed  tendencies  in  interpretation: 
(on  I,  introd.)  Si  secundum  historiam  respicias,  duo  pastores  inter  se  loquuntur — .  Si 
vera  allegorice  intentionem  Vergilii  consideras,  omnino  in  laudem  Caesaris  .  .  .  .; 
(on  III  5)  Sive  historialiter  in  mulctram,  sive  'bis  mulget'  allegorice  servitutis  gravitas 
intellegitur;  (on  IX  39)  Quae  allegorice  Mantuam  significat,  vel  Polyphemus  earn 
vocat  historialiter.  A  more  plausible  explanation  of  these  three  notes,  however,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  introductory  note  to  II:  Sub  Alexis  nomine  in  hoc  ecloga  tria  intelle- 
genda  sunt:  primo  vetus  pastor  historialiter,  quem  Theocritus  scripsit  in  amor  em  pueri 
arsisse;  secundo  Vergilius  allegorice  in  puerum  Asinii  Pollionis,  ut  Asinio  placuisset, 
qui  Trans padanam  provinciam  regebat;  tertio  Vergilius  Octavianum  superbum  videtur 
allegorice  adolari  ut  ab  eo  honor atus  fuisset.  This  note  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
when  the  scholiast  mentions  the  interpretation  '^secundum  historiam"  at  the  same 
time  as  the  allegorical  one,  he  is  not  so  much  stating  the  views  of  opposing  critics  as 
alluding  to  the  dduble  meaning  and  the  possible  twofold  interpretation  of  the  passage 
itself. 

''In  the  fragments  of  the  Scholia  Veronensia  the  allegorical  interpretation  is 
carried  rather  far.  In  III  50  Palaemon  is  said  to  be  Augustus  {[quippe  q]ui  iudex  sit 
poetarum   Damoetas  and  Menalcas  were,  then,  already  identified  with  con- 

temporary poets);  in  VI  4  Apollo  is  called  Augustus  (a  natural  confusion;  cf.  Serv. 
on  IV  10) ;  and  on  VI  10  Silenus  is  identified  with  Siro  (cf.  Serv.).  Further  allegorical 
interpretation  is  reported  on  VII  22,  where  we  find  the  note:  Codrum  plerique  Vergil- 
ium  accipiunt,  alii  Cornijicium,  nonnulli  Helvium  Cinnam  putant,  de  quo  bene  sentit 
(one  so  highly  spoken  of  must  be  either  Vergil  himself  or  one  of  his  poet-friends). 
We  learn  further  that  this  kind  of  interpretation  had  been  extended  to  minute  points, 
for  on  III  40  we  read:  "{Duo  signa)  Duos  libros  putatur  os tender e,  quos  nondum  public- 
averit."  Before  these  notes  were  written,  then,  allegorical  interpretation  had  been 
extended  to  the  identification  even  of  minor  characters  with  real  personages,  and  had 
spread  to  some  of  the  most  minilte  details  of  the  poem. 

In  the  oration  of  Constantine  Ad  Sanctorum  Coetum  reported  by  Eusebius 
(chapters  19-21),  there  is  an  allegorical  Christian  interpretation  of  the  fourth  eclogue, 
carried  into  the  details  of  the  poem.  E.g.,  on  v.  24  f.  we  are  told:  ereXeura  twv  iofiSXwv 
ij  <j)iiais,  kreXeijra  de  Kal  Odvaros,  iirefftppayia-dri  Kal  ri  ivacTTaais,  airuXtTO  5h  Kal  t6  tuv 
'Aacrvpiojv  ykvos,  S  irapalrcov  kyevero  rijs  irLarecos  rod  Oeov'  <t>vea6al  re  iravraxov  4>kaKuiv 
t6  Afiunov,  irX^Oos  tCsv  BprjcrKtvhvToiv  irpoayoptva;  on  V.  28:  Tovr'tcTiv,  6  KapirAs  rod 
Otlov  v6p.ov  fiyero  els  xP^'^j'.  (Cf.  FunaioU.) 
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to  other  poems  as  well,  and  to  identify  characters  in  those  poems  with 
Vergil  and  his  contemporaries.  Finally,  they  did  not  remain  satisfied 
with  a  mere  general  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  main  points  in  a 
poem,  but  extended  their  interpretation  through  the  most  in  signifi- 
cant details,  often  causing  absurdities  and  contradictions.  We  have 
already  caught  glimpses  of  these  tendencies,  but  it  is  in  these  two 
commentaries  that  such  methods  of  interpretation  can  be  the  most 
clearly  seen. 

We  shall  first  observe  the  extent  to  which  the  identification  of  the 
various  characters  had  been  carried.  In  I  and  IX  the  starting  point 
was  the  resemblance  of  Tityrus  and  Menalcas  to  Vergil.  But  in  I, 
according  to  Philargyrius,  not  only  is  Tityrus  Vergil,  but  Meliboeus 
is  Cornelius  Gallus,"  Amaryllis  is  Rome,  and  Galatea  is  Gaul  or 
Mantua.'^  In  IX,  besides  the  identification  of  Menalcas  with  Vergil, 
Lycidas  is  said  to  be  Cornelius  Gallus  (Philarg.,  Schol.  Bern.,  introd.) 
(a  poet — cf .  V.  32 — and  a  friend  of  Vergil) ;  Moeris  is  Vergil  (Philarg. 
and  Schol.  Bern.,  introd.)  or  (Schol.  Bern.,  introd.  and  on  v.  16)  Macer 
(a  poet  and  supposedly  a  friend),  or  Tucca  (Schol.  Bern,  on  v.  39).  In 
II,  Corydon  is  Vergil,  Alexis  is  identified  not  only,  as  before,  with 
Pollio's  slave  or  with  Caesar  (formonsum  in  operibus  et  gloria  Philarg. 
on  1)  but  (perhaps  by  a  combination  of  the  other  two  identifications) 
with  Caesar's  slave  (quern  si  laudasset,  gratam  rem  Caesari  fecisset 
[Philarg.  on  1;  Schol.  Bern.,  introd.]).  Amaryllis  (Philarg.  on  14)  and 
Menalcas  (Philarg.  and  Schol.  Bern,  on  15  and  16)  are  both  spoken  of 
as  if  they  were  Antony  (since  it  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
Alexis-Caesar  identification  for  Alexis'  rivals  to  be  identified  with 
Caesar's  opponent  Antony).  The  Schol.  Bern,  make  Daphnis  Pollio 
(26f.) — as  a  poet — and  Thestylis  (in  43)8"  Cleopatra  (again  as  be- 

"  Romano  {Misc. —  dedicata  al  Prof  A.  Salinas  122)  thought  that  the  identi- 
fication was  made  as  a  compliment  to  Gallus  for  his  assistance  of  Vergil,  or  on 
account  of  the  verbal  similarity  to  Gaul  (cf.  Philarg.  on  I,  introd.:  Accusans  eum 
plebs  Gallorum,  quae  Meliboei  nomine  loquitur,  quern  Cornelium  Galium  vacant); 
Funaioli  (186)  thought  that  it  was  due  to  the  disgrace  of  Gallus  at  the  end  of  his  life: 
"e  allora  si  chiarirebbe  .  .  .  .  di  dove  venne  alia  luce  il  Melibeo-Gallo  cacciato  via 
dalle  sue  terre  in  contra  posto  al  Titiro  privilegiato." 

Cf.  Romano,  122:  "Etimologicamente  avevano  creduto  che  la  Gallia  fosse 
rappresentata  da  Galatea" — cf.  Philarg.  (11)  on  I  5. 
26  f . :  Non  ego  Daphnim  iudice  te  metuam. 

In  43  Thestylis  is  said  to  have  asked  for  the  kids  which  Corydon  is  keeping  for 
Alexis.  The  kids  are  songs  (cf.  note  in  Schol.  Bern,  on  v.  41).  Cf.  Romano  CI.  e  Neol. 
V  (1909)  ni:"!  doni  =  carmina  gli  venivano  invidiati  dai  suoi  nemici  personali  e 
politici, — finanche  da  Thestilis  =  Cleopatra  che  cerca  di  strappare  al  poeta  carmi 
in  suo  onore  e  fame  un  poeta  del  partito  di  Antonio." 
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longing  to  the  party  of  Octavian's  opponents).  Damoetas,  the  giver 
of  the  pipe,  is  said  to  be  Theocritus  (in  37),  (Philarg.  [II],  Schol.  Bern.) 
and  Amyntas,  who  envied  Corydon  the  gift  (in  39)  (Philarg.,  Schol. 
Bern.),  is  said  to  be  Cornificius;  these  identifications  with  poets  are 
the  natural  result  of  the  identification  of  Corydon  with  Vergil,  just  as 
the  Alexis-Caesar  identification  brought  other  allegories  in  its  train. 
In  III  (Philarg.,  Schol.  Bern.)  Damoetas  is  Vergil;*^  Menalcas,  his 
opponent,  becomes  Cornificius  or  Antony;  Aegon  is  Theocritus  or 
Caesar  (depending  on  whether  the  herd  which  he  has  entrusted  to 
Damoetas  is  a  song  or  a,farm)^^;  Meliboeus  (as  in  I)  is  Callus;  Palae- 
mon,  the  judge,  is  Caesar.  Here,  in  an  almost  purely  pastoral  poem, 
we  find  a  complete  system  of  allegorical  interpretations:  first,  one  of 
the  characters  was  Vergil,  then  his  rival  must  be  some  real  or  fancied 
enemy  of  Vergil's,  while  other  characters  were  identified  according  to 
supposed  allegories  in  certain  verses.  In  V  Mopsus  and  Menalcas 
are  Aemilius  Macer  (a  poet)  and  VergiP^  (cf .  verses  86f .  and  IX) ; 
Daphnis  is  Vergil's  brother  Flaccus,  Caesar,  or  Saloninus;^*  the  magis- 
ter  of  Mopsus  in  verse  48  is  Theocritus;  Alphesiboeus  in  v.  73  is 
Cornelius  Callus;  Amyntas  (in  8,  15  and  18 -apparently  an  unpleasant 
sort  of  person,  and  rival  of  Mopsus)  is  Cornificius  (who  was  supposed 
to  be  hostile  to  Vergil);  Antigenes^^  in  v.  89  is  either  Cornificius  or 
Maevius,  or  Antony  (Schol.  Bern.).  Here,  too,  we  can  observe  how  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  this  poem  was  filled  out,  after  starting 
with  an  identification  of  Menalcas  with  Vergil:  if  Menalcas  was  Vergil, 
the  other  characters  must  have  some  relation  to  Vergil. In  VI,  ac- 
cording to  Philargyrius  and  the  Scholia  Bernensia,  Apollo  is  Augustus, 
while  as  for  Chromis  and  Mnasyllos,  on  13,  nos  pro  condiscipulis 
Vergilii  accipere  velimus;  in  the  Scholia  Bernensia  we  are  told  that 

81  But  on  62  f.  and  70  f.,  Menalcas  is  Vergil,  no  doubt  because  these  particular 
verses  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  such  an  identification  (the  laurel  and  the 
story  of  Vergil's  birth  [cf.  Romano  CI.  e  Neol.  VII  (1911)  16];  and  the  ten  apples- 
ten  eclogues).  Cf.  Funaioli,  169.  Romano  (10) :  Menalcas  was  the  first  to  attack. 

8^  See  Funaioli,  169. 

8'  The  Schol.  Bern,  on  V  20  apparently  make  Mopsus  Vergil:  Virgilius  specie  Daph- 

nidis  fralrem  suiim,  Flaccum  nomine,  deflet  But  the  reference  may  be  to  Vergil 

as  the  author  of  the  whole  poem. 

8^  Cf.  the  commentaries  on  IV,  and  the  story  about  Saloninus'  early  death.  It 
would  be  natural  for  someone  to  try  to  connect  IV  and  V :  one  poem  would  celebrate 
the  birth,  the  other  poem  the  death  and  deification  of  a  famous  child. 

^  Spoken  of  as  a  singer  and  rival  of  Menalcas  (  =  Vergil). 

8"  Cf.  Funaioli,  175  f.;  "Dietro  Menalca  si  affaccia  ai  vv.  85-87  la  persona  di  V., 
onde  lo  stimolo  a  spiegare  per  via  d'allegorie  veniva  questa  volta  dal  poeta  stesse." 
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Silenus  is  Vergil,"  no  doubt  as  the  singer  of  the  song;  accordingly, 
Chromis  and  Mnasyllus  become  Vergil's  friends,  Pollio  and  Varus, 
(Philarg.  and  Schol.  Bern.),  or  Gallus  and  Tucca  (Schol.  Bern.).^^ 
The  commentator  was,  of  course,  at  a  loss  to  choose  between  the 
various  friends  of  Vergil.  This  variety  of  identifications  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  comments  on  VII  {Schol.  Bern.),  where  Meliboeus, 
the  narrator,  is  VergiP'  or  Varus  or  Gallus  (as  in  I),  Daphnis  is  Gallus 
or  Caesar.  Corydon — the  victor  (cf.  also  II) — is  Vergil  (no  doubt 
the  beginning  of  the  allegorical  interpretation).  Thyrsis — Cory  don's 
opponent — is  Macer  or  Cornificius  or  Antony  (a  friendly  poet,  a 
hostile  rival,  or  a  political  enemy),  while  Codrus  is  Theocritus  or 
Helvius  Cinna,  Maevius  or  Cornificius,  according  as  the  allusion  is 
complimentary  or  uncomplimentary;  or  he  is  even  identified  with 
Caesar  and  with  Vergil  himself.  In  VIII,  Damon  is  said  to  be  Corni- 
ficius, and  Alphesiboeus  Vergil,  while  Daphnis  is  again  Caesar:  if 
one  of  the  singers  is  Vergil,  who,  because  of  the  supposed  allegory 
in  V,  sings  of  Caesar,  the  other  must  be  his  rival  and  enemy. In  X, 
Lycoris  is  the  province  or  the  "meretrix,  quam  Gallus  adamavit" 
(Philarg.  and  Schol.  Bern,  on  2) ;  the  Schol.  Bern,  (on  42)  understand 
Gallus'  appeals  to  Lycoris  to  represent  Vergil's  appeals  to  Octavian. 
Thus  not  even  the  names  of  real  men  were  exempt  from  an  allegorical 
interpretation. 

From  all  these  identifications  we  see  that  the  commentators  were 
not  satisfied,  as  at  first,  with  identifying  one  character  with  Vergil, 
but  felt  obliged  to  explain  all  the  shepherds  allegorically.  A  quarrel- 
some, envious  herdsman  became  a  literary  enemy  of  Vergil,  like 
Cornificius  or  Maevius,  or  an  enemy  of  Octavian,  like  Antony;  a 

See  Schol.  Bern.,  introd.  to  VI:  Pastores  ad  senem  quendam  i.e.  Silenum  isse 
et  eum  sciscitasse  antiquas  fabulas  variasque  mundi  series,  quod  allegprice  significat 
arnicas  vel  socios  Polliomis  et  Vari  Vergilium  postulasse  Bucolica.  Quanto  magis  Pollio 
et  Vanes  postulaverunt,  qui  amid  Vergilii  erant?  Cf.  VI  9:  Non  iniussa  cano. 

Cf .  Funaioli,  177  f.:  Cromi  e  Mnasillo  sono  proprio  Pollione  e  Varo,  che 
domandano  Bucoliche  a  Sileno — V.,  naturalmente  in  contraccambio  del  patrocinio 
prestato.  Un  concetto  non  affatto  infondato  degli  interpret!  e  biografi  virgiliani 
antichi  regge  codes ta  allegoria:  che  le  Bucoliche  hanno  lo  scopo  di  esaltare  Pollione, 
Varo,  Gallo,  quelli  che  contribuirono  alia  conservazione  o  alia  restituzione  dei  campi 
mantovani;  e  dietro  a  loro  si  profila  un'  ombra  piu  grande,  Ottaviano."  He  compares 
also  V.  9  and  VIII 11,  for  PoUio. 

Funaioli  (180  f).  says  that  Meliboeus  would  naturally  represent  Vergil, because 
6  f.  would  sound  like  a  reference  to  Vergil  and  his  possessions  (cf.  I  52). 

Cf.  Funaioli,  184  f.  But  on  16  f.  (Schol.  Bern.;  cf.  on  62)  Damon  (mourning 
Nysa's  desertion  of  him  for  Mopsus)  is  Vergil,  grieving  over  the  loss  of  his  farm. 
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friendly  herdsman  became  one  of  Vergil's  friends,  like  Varus  or  Gallus. 
Daphnis,  once  Julius  Caesar  in  V,  was  always  Julius  Caesar  (or 
Octavian).  We  have  seen  in  the  notes  on  VII  the  difl&culty  which 
the  commentators  had  in  choosing  between  the  various  friends  and 
enemies  of  Vergil.  The  Scholia  Bernensia  on  VII  26  f.  exhibit  an 
interesting  confusion:  if  Cory  don- Vergil's  enemy  (Thyrsis)  was 
speaking  in  so  uncomplimentary  terms  of  Codrus  (just  praised  by 
Cory  don),  it  was  natural  to  identify  Codrus  with  Vergil  or  Caesar; 
on  the  other  hand,  such  abuse  would  be  altogether  applicable  to 
Vergil's  enemies;  hence  the  identification^^  of  Codrus  with  Cornificius 
or  Maevius,  whereby  Thyrsis  becomes  Vergil's  friend  instead  of  his 
enemy .^^  Similarly,  in  III,  the  consequences  of  identifying  Menalcas 
with  Cornificius  are  seen  in  the  note  in  the  Scholia  Bernensia  on  v.  90^^ 
(Hie  Cornificius  Vergilium  vituperat  sub  nomine  Maevi):  since 
Menalcas-Cornificius  is  speaking,  Maevius  must  represent  Corni- 
ficius' enemy,  Vergil  himself.^*  But,  since  Maevius  was  a  real  poet 
and  an  enemy  of  Vergil,  he  is  also  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  such  a 
person,  and  on  verses  36,  62,  70,  75,  and  82  Menalcas  is  clearly  identi- 
fied, not  with  Cornificius,  but  with  Vergil.®*  The  notes  on  verses  70, ®® 

"  Cf.  Funaioli,  181  f.:  "E  in  uno  scolio  di  a  Codro  seguita  ad  essere  Cinna,  e 
Tirsi  e  di  consequenza  I'avversario  di  Virgilio;  in  w  di  rincontro  il  livido  Codr.  di 
Tirsi  e  I'emulo  Comificicio,  onde  I'interlocutore  impreca  secondo  gl'intendimenti 
dello  scrittore." 

Cf .  on  65,  where,  according  to  one  interpretation,  Thyrsis  is  Vergil  (Allegorice 
vel  Cornificius  hoc  dicit  de  Antonio,  vel  Vergilius  de  Casare,  sive  de  Cornelio  Gallo). 
Cf.  Funaioli,  182,  on  33  and  43,  where  the  words  of  Thyrsis  are  interpreted  as  fi^endly 
to  Vergil.  Thyrsis,  in  fact,  is  identified  both  with  Cornificius  (and  Antony)  and  with 
Macer  (Philargjyrius  identifies  him  also  with  Varus). 

"  {Men.)  Qui  B  avium  non  odit,  atnet  tua  carmina,  Mam  .... 

Funaioli  (173):  "la  pertinacia  d'un  chiosatore  di  b  nel  considerar  Menalca  per 
Cornificio;  onde  Mevio,  il  poetastro  deriso  da  lui,  viene  ad  esser  Virgilio!" 

In  most  of  these  verses  there  was  something  which  seemed  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  Vergil  (cf.  Romano  CI.  e  Neol.  VII  [1911]  14):  so  in  42  there  was  a  re- 
semblance to  the  subject  of  the  Georgics;  in  62  f.  occur  Phoebus  and  the  laurel  (cf. 
the  story  of  Vergil's  birth  told  by  the  scholiast) ;  in  70  are  the  ten  apples  (Romano 
CI.  e  Neol.  VII  [1911]  16);  (cf.  the  ten  eclogues  [Funaioli,  173]);  in  75  the  boars 

would  more  naturally  be  referred  to  Antony  In  81  Damoetas  refers  to  the  anger 

of  Amaryllis  (contrast  the  relations  between  Amaryllis  and  Tityrus- Vergil  in  I) ;  there- 
fore Damoetas  becomes  Cornificius.  Cf.  Schol.  Bern,  introd.  to  Eel.  Ill:  In  hac  ecloga 
Vergilius  nunc  personam  Menalcae  accipit,  nunc  Damoetae, 

Puero,  Antonio  vel  Augusto. 
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74^',  and  78^^  reflect  the  doubt  whether  Menalcas  (who  speaks  those 
verses)  is  always  Vergil's  rival  praising  Antony,  or  sometimes  Vergil 
himself  praising  Octavian;  the  reason  was  that  Menalcas'  words 
sometimes  seemed  to  fit  Vergil.  So  in  VII,  traits  of  Vergil  appeared 
in  both  Meliboeus  and  Corydon.  We  see  how  confusion  and  incon- 
sistencies in  identifications  sometimes  arose,  as  the  result  of  the 
allegorical  interpretations  of  certain  verses,  and  how  sometimes  (as 
in  III  90)  consistency  in  a  given  interpretation  led  to  absurdities. 

There  was  often  uncertainty  whether  a  given  character  represented 
a  literary  or  a  political  personage.  In  II  (Philarg.  and  Schol.  Bern.) 
Menalcas  (15f.)  was  Antony  (as  the  rival  of  Alexis-Caesar),  while 
Amyntas  (35fif.),  who  envied  Alexis  the  gift  of  the  pipe,  was  Corni- 
ficius,  qui  conatus  est  contra  Vergilium  scribere,  but  the  commentators 
did  not  always  decide  so  readily  between  literary  andpolitical allegory. 
The  introduction  to  III  in  the  Scholia  Bernensia  exemplifies  this 
uncertainty  and  the  resulting  confusion:  Allegorice  personae  POET- 
ARUM  ET  MILITUM  coram  Caesare  et  iudicibus  eius  certantium, 
sed  maxime  poetarum.  Allegorice  Menalcas,  i.e.,  Cornificius,  loquitur, 
POET  A  ANTONII  quasi  ex  Cremona  vel  Mantua,  qui  contra  milites 
Octaviani  contendit;  Damoetas,  i.e.,  VERGILIUS,  qui  a  Roma  contra 
Antonii  milites  pugnat;  Palaemonem  Caesar  em  vel  Meliboeum  vel 
Galium  accipimus,  qui  poetarum  iudex  factus  est.  In  hac  ecloga 
Vergilius  nunc  personam  Menalcae  accipit,  nunc  Damoetae;  Cornifi- 
cius, as  the  literary  enemy  of  Vergil,  is  Antony's  poet,  just  as  Vergil 
himself  is  the  poet  of  Octavian.  In  the  introduction  to  VII  in  the 
Scholia  Bernensia  Thyrsis,  the  opponent  of  Corydon- Vergil,  is  said 
to  be  Macer  or  Cornificius,  but  on  verse  16  we  are  told:  Se  vult 
intellegi  et  Cornificium  contra  quem  sub  persona  Borydonis  in  defen- 
sionem  Caesaris  contendit,  qui  sibi  bona  restituit,  vel  per  Thyrsim 
Antonium  vult  intellegi;  Thyrsis  must  be  the  enemy  either  of  Vergil 
himself  or  of  Octavian;  therefore,  he  is  identified,  like  Menalcas  in 
III,  with  both  Cornificius  and  Antony. 

In  details  other  than  the  identification  of  characters  there  was 
often  uncertainty  whether  the  poem  was  to  be  understood  as  a 
political  allegory  or  as  a  literary  one;  sometimes  the  two  allegorical 
interpretations  were  combined  in  the  same  poem.  The  contests  in 
both  III  and  VII  are  interpreted  in  the  light  both  of  Vergil's  exper- 

Amynta,  Antoni  vel  Caesar. 

Phyllida,  dea,  et  sub  eius  nomine  Antonius  vel  Caesar  allegorice  intellegikir. 
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iences  with  his  farm  and  of  his  supposed  literary  rivalries;  for  example, 
in  Philargyrius  we  read  on  III  17  that  the  caper  is  the  ager  or  a 
carmen.^^  as  an  interpretation  of  verse  16  we  read:  "Quid  faciant,^°° 
qui  possunt,  mali,  cum  tu,  qui  furto  possides  agrum  meum,  fiduciam 
adversum  me  sumpseris?"  A  hopeless  mixture  of  poetical  and  political 
allegory  is  found  on  VIII  26  (Philarg.  II):  i.  e.,  Mopsus  fuit  antiquus 
vates.  Mopso  ergo  Vergilii  datur  ager  et  significat  Theocritum}^^  In 
III  12  {Schol.  Bern.)  the  bow  of  Daphnis  which  Menalcas  had  broken 
was  either  the  army  of  Augustus  (  =Daphnis'^°^)  or,  according  to  the 
literary  allegory,  a  poem."^  We  see,  then,  that  the  details  of  the 
poems  were  interpreted  (a)  with  reference  to  political  affairs,  including 
especially  the  confiscation  of  the  fields,  and  (b)  with  regard  to  literary 
affairs  and  the  rivalries  of  poets. 

Entire  poems  were  interpreted  with  reference  to  these  supposed 
allegories.  This  fact  comes  out  most  clearly  in  several  notes,  the 
one  in  the  Scholia  Bernensia  on  III  12  (haec  omnia  certaminibus 
Antonii  et  Augusti  conveniunt)  and  the  one  in  the  same  commentary 
on  VII  16  (Se  vuU  intellegi  et  Cornificium  contra  quern  sub  persona 
Corydonis  in  defensionem  Caesaris  contendit. . .  Allegorice  Vergilius  cum 
inimicis  defendens  Caesarem) — that  is,  the  whole  contest  in  VII  had 
to  do  with  the  politics  of  the  time,  and  was  a  contest  between  the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  Octavian.  Similarly,  the  Scholia  Bernensia 
mention  whole  poems,  even  those  which  in  reality  are  not  allegorical, 
as  written  in  honor  of  certain  men:  II  and  III  are  in  honor  of  Pollio, 
VII  in  honor  of  Caesar,  VIII  in  honor  of  Pollio  or  Saloninus,  and 
allegorically  of  Caesar.  The  magic  rites  performed  in  VIII  in  order 
to  bring  Daphnis  home  become  an  appeal  of  Vergil  to  Octavian  in 
behalf  of  his  property.  Thus  allegorical  meanings  had  been  read 
into  even  the  most  simple  of  the  Eclogues,  and  these  were  interpreted 
as  containing  allegory  throughout.  In  consequence  of  this  conception 
of  the  poems  as  wholes,  the  details  of  the  poems  were  interpreted 
allegorically  even  to  the  point  of  absurdity. 

"  The  interpretation  of  the  goat  as  a  poem,  together  with  the  identification  of 
Damon  with  Vergil,  (in  Philarg.)  is  no  doubt  the  remains  of  the  story  in  Servius  on 
III  20  about  Varus'  theft  of  a  tragedy  (  =  goat)  from  Vergil  (  =  Damon).  (Funaioli, 
171). 

^""Quid  domini  f octant,  audent  cum  (alia  fur es7 

Cf.  Schol.  Bern,  on  26:  Mopso,  allegorice  Theocrito  vel  Ario  Centurioni. 
^"^Quia  haec  omnia  certaminibus  Antonii  et  Augusti  convennimt. 
^"^  Cf.  on  13:  Illo  tempore  quo  dedisti  operam  iit  me  ingratiim  Caesari  faceres  studia- 
que  mea  apud  ilhm  reprobares. 
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We  have  already  noticed  this  allegorical  interpretation  of  details. 
Among  examples  of  absurdities  we  read,  in  Philargyrius  (II)  on  IV  24, 
that  herha  means  the  doctrine  oj  the  Gentiles;  in  both  Philargyrius 
and  the  Scholia  Bernensia  on  I  38  and  39  that  the  pines  are  Rome, 
the  springs  senators,  and  the  orchards  scholastici;  in  the  Schol.  Bern. 
on  II  21  that  the  lambs  are  verses  of  the  Bucolics;  on  III  29,  30  that 
the  calf  is  a  bucolic  poem,  and  that  Bis  venit  ad  mulctram  means  that 
the  Bucolics  are  understood  in  a  twofold  mesining,  historiae  et  allegoriae; 
on  V  21  that  the  hazels  and  rivers  are  the  people  and  the  senators; 
on  VII  36  that  the  brood  of  cattle  refers  to  the  flow  of  song,  on  VII  47 
that  the  hot  summer  means  the  wrath  of  Caesar,  on  X  16  that  the 
sheep  are  the  hearers.  In  III  1  &.  the  pecus  is  the  farm  or  the  citizens 
of  Mantua. This  allegorical  interpretation  of  trees,  rivers,  and 
animals  represents  the  extreme  type  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
and,  while  present  in  Philargyrius,  abounds  especially  in  the  Scholia 
Bernensia. 

Such  were  the  extensive  allegorical  interpretations,  embracing 
whole  poems  and  consequently  all  the  details  within  the  poems, 
to  which  these  commentators  had  come.  Having  started  with  a  few 
verses  in  I  and  IX  in  which  Tityrus  and  Menalcas  were  described  as 
having  had  the  same  experience  as  Vergil,  or  in  V  with  the  two  verses 
(86 f.)  in  which  Menalcas  was  temporarily  identified  with  Vergil, 
and  perhaps  with  one  verse  (66),  which  looked  like  a  reference  to 
Julius  Caesar  in  connection  with  Apollo  or  Octavian,  the  commen- 
tators had  thus  discovered  allegory  in  every  detail  of  every  poem. 

In  the  Scholia  Bernensia,  even  more  than  in  Philargyrius,  we  see 
the  tendency  to  interpret  almost  every  sentence,  down  to  the  minutest 
details,  as  a  reference  to  events  in  Vergil's  own  life,  his  literary 
experiences  and  rivalries,  or  his  relations  with  prominent  men  of  the 
time.  Not  satisfied  with  identifying  Tityrus  and  Menalcas  and  even 
Corydon  with  Vergil,  the  interpreters  of  this  school  felt  obliged  to 
identify  every  character  with  Vergil  himself  or  with  a  man  of  the 
time  who  was  prominent  in  literature  or  in  politics,  with  a  friend  or 
with  an  enemy  of  Vergil,  and  so  identified  not  merely  the  characters 
who  actually  appeared  in  the  poems,  but  even  those  who  were  only 
referred  to  by  name.  Pastoral  quarrels  or  contests  became  quarrels 
of  Vergil  with  his  or  Octavian's  enemies.  Whole  poems  were  thus 
interpreted  as  allegories.   A  hidden  meaning  was  sought  in  almost 

1"  Cf.  Romano  CI.  e.  Neol.  VII  (1911)  11:  infelix  in  v.  3  is  the  cause  of  the  ref- 
erence to  the  Mantuans  instead  of  the  farm. 
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every  sentence,  even  in  references  to  ordinary  herdsmen's  occupations. 
Simple  interpretation  almost  disappeared  from  view,  and  allegorical 
interpretation  held  full  sway. 

From  our  survey  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Eclogues  from  Vergil's 
own  time  down  to  the  latest  of  the  ancient  commentaries  on  Vergil 
we  have  observed  several  facts  which  are  of  importance  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  poems  themselves.  The  study  of  the  poem  on  the 
death  of  Bion,  attributed  to  Moschus,  written  even  before  the  time 
of  Vergil,  and  of  one  of  Propertius'  poems,  written  during  Vergil's 
own  lifetime,  and  of  a  poem  by  Martial,  written  in  the  following 
century,  has  revealed  a  method  of  referring  to  the  works  of  another 
poet  which  might  have  suggested  to  a  careless  reader  an  allegorical 
interpretation  of  that  poet's  works.  We  have  observed,  further, 
that  from  a  comparatively  early  time  two  groups  of  interpreters 
existed,  one  of  which  favored  a  conservative  and  literal  interpretation 
of  the  Eclogues,  and  the  other  a  radical  and  allegorical  one.  We  have 
also  seen  that  a  conservative  commentator  sometimes  took  the 
trouble  to  refute  in  so  many  words  the  allegorical  interpretation. 
From  these  facts,  therefore,  (a)  the  possibility  of  a  false  interpretation 
of  certain  references  by  poets  in  their  poems  to  the  works  of  Vergil  and 
others,  (b)the  clear  existence  of  two  groups  of  interpreters  side  by  side 
at  an  early  date,  and  (c)  the  specific  denial  by  ancient  critics  of  an 
allegorical  interpretation  of  certain  passages,  it  becomes  evident  that 
modern  critics  should  be  conservative  in  interpreting  the  Eclogues 
and  should  be  very  cautious  in  accepting  any  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion.^s 

^'^  It  will  be  observed  that  this  view  regarding  the  allegorical  interpretations  in 
the  ancient  commentaries  differs  from  the  view  adopted  by  DeWitt  in  his  recent 
book,  Vergil's  Biographia  Litteraria.  DeWitt  believes  (154)  that  "the  identifications 
of  the  scholastic  have  a  certain  significance."  The  ancient  commentators  were  too 
literal,  but  gave  us  valuable  clues  (134).  "One  need  not  accept  such  identifications, 
and  yet  one  can  hardly  afford  to  ignore  them;  they  reflect  the  atmosphere  of  con- 
tention in  which  the  earlier  Eclogues  were  undoubtedly  written."  Yet  DeWitt  himself 
admits  that  "we  can  hardly  find  the  key"  to  Vergil's  "illusive  code  of  studied  ambigu- 
ity" (127),  that  Vergil  "writes  for  the  few"  (132),  that  even  Vergil's  own  contempor- 
aries, the  "Antonians,"  were  to  "understand  only  in  part  what  the  Octavians  are 
saying."  Apparently,  according  to  DeWitt,  even  Pollio,  Vergil's  friend,  was  deliberate- 
ly deceived  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  second  eclogue,  for  DeWitt  says  (132) : 
"Whatever  it  may  have  seemed  to  mean  to  Pollio  and  whatever  it  may  have  been 
intended  to  suggest  to  Pollio,  the  second  must  be  read  i^  the  light  of  the  theory  of 
fugitive  allegory."  We  may  well  wonder  how  we  at  this  late  day  can  hope  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  Vergil  if  Vergil  intentionally  misled  his  own  contemporaries.  But  the 
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VI 

In  the  sixth  Eclogue  there  is  obviously  some  allegory.  In  verses 
4f.  Apollo  addresses  Vergil  as  a  herdsman,  Tityrus  by  name,  and 
commands  him  to  attend  to  his  pastoral  duties  and  sing  a  pastoral 
song.  So  in  verse  8  Vergil  speaks  of  playing  upon  the  shepherd's  pipe. 
In  verses  lOf.  the  figure  is  continued,  myricae  and  nemus  omne 
referring  to  the  pastoral  poem  which  he  is  writing.^"®  So  in  67  Linus 
is  called  a  pastor,  and  in  69 £f.  Gallus  is  presented  with  the  reeds  which 
Hesiod  had  once  possessed,^"''  and  with  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  bring  down  the  ash  trees  from  the  mountains.  Here  we  have  the 
poet-herdsman  allegory,  by  which  the  poet  is  represented  as  a  herds- 
man-singer, and  his  writing  is  spoken  of  as  singing  or  piping. 

The  tenth  Eclogue  contains  allegory  of  the  same  kind  as  VI  1-12, 
except  that,  while  there  Vergil  not  only  referred  to  himself  as  a  herds- 
man-singer, but  also  gave  himself  the  pastoral  name  Tityrus,  here 
he  speaks  in  the  first  person  as  if  he  were  a  goatherd,  but  without 
assuming  a  pastoral  name.  So  in  verses  6&.  he  says:  "Let  us  sing  of 
the  troubled  love  of  Gallus,  while  the  goats  crop  the  tender  bushes. 
The  forests  will  echo  the  song."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  verses 
70ff.,  the  poet  says  that  he  has  sung  enough  while  weaving  a  basket  of 
mallow,  and  finally  he  arises,  remarking  on  the  bad  effects  of  the 
shade,  and  bids  his  goats  go  home,  since  evening  is  at  hand.^"^  Thus, 
Vergil,  while  plainly  speaking  in  his  own  person,  assumes  the  character 
of  a  goatherd  sitting  in  the  shade  and  singing  while  his  goats  feed. 
Gallus,  though  perhaps  not  a  herdsman,  is  represented  in  much  the 
same  situation  as  is  Daphnis  in  Theocritus  I,  and,  in  harmony  with 
the  nature  of  the  pastoral  poem,  is  surrounded  with  flocks,  shepherds, 
and  rural  divinities,  wishes  that  he  had  been  a  shepherd,  and  in 
verses  50f.  announces  his  intention  of  adapting  his  songs  to  the  pipe 
of  a  Sicilian  shepherd.^"^  In  verse  17  he  is  told  not  to  be  ashamed  of 

sketch  of  the  development  of  allegorical  interpretation  given  above  will  render  it 
improbable  that  the  interpretations  of  Philargyrius  were  so  genuine,  and  the  allegory 
so  widespread,  as  DeWitt  believes. 

""Jahn  (edition  [1915]  p.  44)  takes  nemus  omne  of  the  whole  poem;  Garrod 
{CI.  Quart.  X  [1916]  212)  of  all  the  bucolic  poems. 

Hesiod  himself  (Tkeog.  22  f.)  tells  how  he  had  been  taught  to  sing  when  pastur- 
ing his  flocks. 

^"^  The  last  verse  symbolizes  the  end  of  the  poem  in  much  the  same  way  as  does 
III  111. 

Verses  50  f.  may  refer  to  imitation  of  Theocritus  (Skutsch  Aus  Vergils  FrUhzeit 
17:  Gallus  und  Vergil  159  f.)  or  may  merely  mean  that  Gallus,  on  becoming  a  shepherd, 
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the  flock,  no  doubt  an  apology  by  Vergil  to  Gallus  for  introducing 
him  in  pastoral  surroundings/^"  that  is,  in  a  pastoral  poem;  so  verse  16 
no  doubt  means  that  this  kind  of  poetry  is  adapted  to  Vergil's 
talents. In  X,  then,  as  in  VI,  Vergil  speaks  of  himself  and  occasion- 
ally of  the  poet  Gallus  as  if  he  were  a  shepherd  skilled  in  song.  But 
Vergil  is  a  herdsman  only  as  the  author  of  these  poems.  The  allegory 
is  confined  to  the  representation  of  the  poet  as  a  herdsman  singing, 
and  of  the  poem  as  a  herdsman's  song. 

We  find  a  similar  allegory  in  the  fifth  Eclogue,  verses  86 f.,  where 
Meliboeus  in  presenting  the  pipe  to  Mopsus  says:  "Haec  nos  ^formo- 
sum  Cory  don  ardehat  Alexin,''  hcec  eadem  docuit  'cuium  pecus?  an 
Melihoei?,"  ....  thus  quoting  the  beginnings  of  Eclogues  II  and  III. 
In  other  words,  in  these  two  verses  Menalcas,  the  shepherd-singer,  is 
Vergil,  the  poet.  Menalcas  does  not,  however,  represent  Vergil 
throughout  the  poem,  for  through  most  of  the  poem  he  is  merely 
a  shepherd  skilled  in  song,  and  nowhere  else  is  there  a  hint  that  he 
represents  Vergil. Verses  86  f.  are  rather  the  poet's  signature, 
marking  the  poem  as  written  by  the  poet  of  II  and  III,  whereby 
Vergil  recognizes  these  three  poems  as  his  own.^^^  In  V  as  a  whole, 
then,  there  is  no  allegory:  only  in  verses  86  and  87  does  Menalcas, 
as  the  author  of  these  poems,  momentarily  become  Vergil."* 

will  sing  like  a  shepherd.  Leo  Hermes  XXXVII  (1902)  20 : '  'He  will  become  a  shepherd- 
singer,  instead  of  a  warrior-poet."  Jacoby  Mus.  LX  (1905)  74  n.  1;  "He  will 
sing  of  his  love,  as  the  shepherds  do."  Jahn,  ed.:  "Gut,  so  will  ich  mich  denn  andern 
und  meine  bisher  elegischen  Empfindungen  in  bukolische  Form  fassen";  but  he  ex- 
plains pastores  Siculi:  "like  Daphnis  or  Polyphemus  in  Theocritus." 

1"  So  Heyne,  Conington-Nettle'ship,  Cartault  ^tiide  stir  les  Bucoliques  de  Vergile 
(1897)  394  n.  1,  Helm  Philol.  LXI  (1902)  276.  Cf.  Vollmer  Rh.  Mus.  LXI  (1906) 
485  n.  1:  "Verachte  nicht  dieses  mein  bukolisches  Lied  zu  deinen  Ehren,  denn  das 
Tews  selbst  ist  mit  mir  zufrieden."  This  interpretation  seems  more  natural  than  the 
one  given  by  §ervius  and  Skutsch  {Gallus  und  Vergil  157  fE.) — that  Vergil  here  urges 
Gallus  to  write  pastoral  poetry. 
So  Vollmer  op.  cit. 

1^  Verses  53  ff.  and  81  ff.  would  sound  very  strange  if  Vergil  had  intended  them 
to  be  applied  to  his  own  poetry. 
"3  Cf.  Georg.  IV  end. 

"^Cf.  Cartault  op.  cit.  177  f.  (identification  only  "partielle  et  momentan^e"), 
Wendel  op.  cit.  52,  Curcio  Atene  e  Roma  IX  (1906)  238  (Menalcas  becomes  Vergil  at 
the  end),  Moggio  De  eel.  Vergilii  (1893)  39  (verses  86  and  87  show  that  Vergil  wrote 
the  poem).  Sonntag  {Vergil  als  bukolischer  Dichter  [1891]  125  ff.)  thought  that  Vergil 
inserted  verses  85  fif.  later  in  order  to  show  Pollio  that  he  was  giving  up  this  kind 
of  bucolic  poetry. 

DeWitt  {Vergil's  Biographia  Litteraria  128)  says  th&t  the  apotheosis  of  Daphnis 
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This  instance  of  momentary  allegory  in  V  may  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  true  interpretation  of  certain  other  poems  which  have  been 
interpreted  allegorically,  and  to  judge  the  real  extent  of  the  allegory 
there  found. 

In  the  ninth  Eclogue  Menalcas  has  been  almost  universally  identi- 
fied with  Vergil.  Wendel  {N.  Jhb.  Supplbd.  XXVI  [1901]  53), 
in  the  main  an  opponent  of  allegorical  interpretation,  puts  the  case 
thus:  "Menalcas  carminibus  suis  Mantuanorum  agros  servasse 
creditur  (v.  10),  fuga  morti  se  eripuit  (16),  Theocritum  imitatione 
expressit  (23  sqq.,  39  sqq.),  carmina  in  Varum  (26  sqq.)  atque  in  divi 
lulii  astrum  (46  sqq.)  composuit.  Quae  omnia  nisi  in  ipsum  poetam 
refer entur  intellegi  non  possunt."  But  the  notions  that  Vergil  saved 
his  property  by  his  poems  and  that  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
death  are  derived  from  the  ancient  biographers  and  commentators, 
who  in  turn  derived  their  information  from  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Eclogues  which  assumed  that  Menalcas  was  VergilM^  The 
imitation  of  Theocritus  is  found,  of  course,  in  all  of  the  Eclogues  of 
Vergil  and  is  constantly  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  herdsmen;  hence 
Menalcas'  singing  might  simply  be  that  of  a  herdsman  skilled  in  song. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  find  Vergil  elsewhere  honoring  Varus  and 
the  Julian  family. Further,  verses  19  and  20  contain  a  reference  to 
V  20  and  40,  as  if  sung  by  Menalcas"^;  those  verses  in  V  formed  a 
part  of  the  song  not  of  Menalcas  but  of  Mopsus,  but  the  reference 
may  be  to  Menalcas  as  the  author  of  the  whole  poem;  in  that  case 

fits  very  well  with  the  poet's  Caesarian  sentimeiiits  expressed  elsewhere;  hence  he 
thinks  that  Menalcas  may  be  Vergil  in  the  poem.  This  identification  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  Daphnis  =  Caesar.  DeWitt  himself  admits  that  the  lament  for 
Daphnis  or  Caesar  might  just  as  well  have  been  ascribed  to  the  poet,  who  in  that 
case  would  be  Mopsus.  This  admission  illustrates  the  futility  of  identifying  a  shepherd 
with  the  poet  merely  because  he  may  express  sentiments  which  the  poet  himself  holds. 
The  poet  may  put  his  own  opinions  into  the  mouth  of  a  shepherd  without  thereby 
identifying  himself  with  that  shepherd. 

i^See  Diehl  Die  Vitae  Vergilianae  (1911)  53  fE. 

DeWitt  (128)  falls  into  this  same  error  when  he  says  that  Menalcas  is  Vergil 
"since  the  slave  Lycidas  tells  of  his  master's  escape  from  peril  and  of  the  loss  of  part 
of  his  farm,  which  it  was  said  he  had  saved  by  the  merit  of  his  poetry." 

But  in  III  Vergil  puts  the  praise  of  Pollio  into  the  mouths  of  two  of  his  herds- 
men, and  in  I  makes  Tit)n:us  refer  to  Octavian  as  a  god. 

"Quis  .  .  .  .umbra"  certainly  refers  to  a  song  in  which  these  things  are  de- 
scribed (cf.  Mosch.  Ill  82  ff.,  Verg.  Ed.  VI  62  f.);  furthermore,  the  preceding  and 
following  sentences  both  refer  to  his  songs,  which  are  in  fact  the  subject  of  Lycidas' 
whole  speech. 
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the  allegorical  reference  to  Vergil  in  IX  19  f.  would  be  all  the  more 
certain.  In  Catalepton  VIII  we  are  told  that  the  poet,  with  his  father 
and  perhaps  his  family, was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  Siro, 
presumably  because  he  had  been  driven  from  his  own  home."*  The 
references  in  IX,  then,  to  the  loss  of  the  farm,  to  a  previous  poem  by 
Vergil  as  if  written  by  Menalcas,  and  to  a  promised  song  in  honor 
of  Varus  (cf.  VI)  make  it  appear  that  Menalcas,  in  some  respects  at 
least,  represents  Vergil.  When,  however,  we  look  at  verses  35 f.  our 
confidence  is  somewhat  shaken,  since  in  these  verses  we  find  Lycidas 
proclaiming  his  inferiority  as  a  poet  (not  as  a  pastoral  singer)  to  Varius 
and  Cinna  in  language  imitated  from  Th.  VII  39 ff.,  where  Theocritus 
himself,  under  the  name  of  Simichidas,  likewise  proclaims  his  in- 
feriority to  two  real  poets,  Asclepiades  and  Philetas;  Lycidas  is, 
then,  evidently  intended  to  express  Vergil's  own  sentiments  in  these 
verses."^  Therefore  we  can  say  only  that  in  this  poem  Vergil  puts 
into  the  mouth  sometimes  of  Menalcas  and  sometimes  of  Lycidas 
his  own  expressions  as  a  poet  in  praise  of  noted  men,  that  he  refers 
to  his  own  poem  (V)  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  Menalcas,  and  that 
(probably)  he  transfers  to  Menalcas  an  experience  of  his  own  (the  loss 
of  his  property).  We  must  not  suppose  that  Menalcas,  in  IX,  any 
more  than  in  V,  represents  Vergil  in  every  respect,  that  Vergil's 
property  is  accurately  described  in  verses  7-10,  that  Vergil  had  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  death  (as  in  verses  14-16),  that  he  had  actually 
sent  to  Varus  an  incomplete  poem  like  that  in  vs.  27-29,  or  that 
Menalcas  had  gone  to  Rome  to  plead  with  the  ruling  powers.  Nor 
should  we  make  Moeris  Vergil's  "procurator  "^^'^  or  try  to  discover  in 
him  or  in  Lycidas  a  friend  of  the  poet.  Vergil  merely  gives  to  Menal- 
cas, in  IX  as  well  as  in  V,  some  traits  and  probably  experiences 

Cf.  Catalepton  VIII  3  ff.  Me  tibi  ei  has  una  mecum,  quos  semper  amavi, 
Si  quid  de  patria  tristius  audiero,comtnendo;  also  5  f.  Tu  nunceris  illi  Mantua  quod 
fuerat  quodque  Cremona  prius. 

1"  Otherwise  Ribbeck  Ges.  d.  rom.  Dichtung  (1889)  II  22  (rather  an  allusion  to 
Anser's  inferiority),  Wendel  53  (Vergil  as  the  poet  of  the  whole  poem  praises  Varius 
and  Cinna),  "Raisi  I  personaggidicaracterebucolico  nelle  egl.  di  V.  (1901-2)  26,  Mancini 
Riv.  St.  Ant.  VII  (1903)  550.  Bethe  {Rh.  Mus.  XL VII  [1892]  584  ff.),  because  of  this 
apparent  contradiction,  divided  the  eclogue  into  two  poems.  Cartault  (369)  thought 
that  these  verses  expressed  self-praise  on  the  part  of  Vergil:  his  verses  were  equal  to 
those  of  Varius  and  Cinna. 

"OLeo  {Hermes  XXXVIII  [1903]  13  f.)  showed  that  Moeris  and  Menalcas  might 
merely  be  joint  owners  of  an  estate.  Similarly  Kroll  {Rh.  Mus.  LXIV  [1909]  50  ff.) 
thought  that  Moeris  was  Menalcas'  neighbor  and  friend.  So  Jahn  (ed.  [1915]  72) 
speaks  of  him  as  an  Eigenthiimer  or  a  Pachter. 
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belonging  to  himself,  while  in  another  respect  he  allows  Lycidas  to 
express  his  feelings. 

Similarly,  in  the  first  Eclogue,  Tityrus  has  been  generally  identified 
with  Vergil,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the  poem  commemorated 
Vergil's  restoration  to  or  retention  of  his  farm.  Yet  obvious  difficulties 
stood  in  the  way  of  this  identification.  The  questions  naturally  arose: 
"If  Tityrus  is  Vergil,  why  does  he  speak  of  going  to  Rome  to  secure 
his  freedom?  Why  is  he  represented  as  an  J  waw?  Why  does  he  talk 
about  his  peculium}"  Accordingly,  scholars  devised  various  means 
for  meeting  these  difficulties.^^^  j^^i  if  Tityrus  is  not  Vergil,  but  only 

Cf .  Jahn  (intr.  to  IX,  page  72) :  '  '1st  auch  Menalcas  nicht  ganz  mit  Vergil 
zu  identifizieren,  so  tritt  ein  starkes  Selbstgefiihl  Vergils  hier  doch  hervor."  Leo 
{op.  cU.  17)  thought  that  Vergil  purposely  obscured  the  reference  to  himself.  Cf.  Birt 
Catalepton  (1910)  87;  Rand  Harv.  Stud.  XXXI  (1919)  144,  and  especially  Jachmann 
A''.  Jhb.  XLIX  (1922)  111  f.:  "Nur  dann  und  nur  so  lange  gilt  die  Gleichung  zwischen 
der  betreffenden  Gestalt  und  dem  Dichter,  als  sie  wirkKch  im  Moment  erkennbar 
hergestellt  ist;  jeder  Versuch,  die  Gleichung  durchzufiihren,  etwa  so  V.  sei  wie  Menal- 
cas auf  seinem  Gut  von  dem  Veteranen  als  Verwalter  belassen  worden,  Menalcas 
sei  ungefahr  30  Jahre  alt,  so  alt,  wie  V.  damals  war, — jeder  derartige  Versuch  ver- 
kennt  die  Intentionen  des  Dichters  und  fiihrt  in  die  Irre  und  zu  Fehlschliissen." 

See  also  Frank  Vergil,  a  Biography,  128:  "The  shepherds  of  the  poem  are  typical 
characters  made  to  pass  through  the  typical  experiences  of  times  of  distress/' 

Servius  says  that  Tityrus  is  not  Vergil  everywhere  sed  tantum  ubi  exigit  ratio 
and  has  diflaculties  with  candidior  barba  in  verses  27  ff., wavering  between  understand- 
ing it  only  of  the  shepherd  and  not  of  Vergil  at  all  and,  on  the  other  hand,  taking 
candidior  with  libertas.  Philargyrius  says  on  v.  46  that  senex  refers  to  the  future; 
similarly  the  Scholia  Bernensia  on  v.  47.  Cf.  also  Serv.  on  v.  32,  Philarg.  on  v.  32, 
and  on  v.  26  {libertas  =  receptio  agrorum).  The  Scholia  Bernensia  take  candidior  with 
libertas,  of  which  they  give  several  explanations. 

In  modern  times,  Burmann  (ed.  1746)  adopted  the  explanation  suggested  by 
Catroeus,  and  identified  Tityrus  not  with  Vergil  at  all,  but  with  Vergil's  father.  Voss 
(1 14  f.)  maintained  that  Tityrus  was  Vergil's  "Rinderhirt,"  and  was  followed  by  other 
scholars.  Heyne  also  took  Tityrus  to  be  a  slave,  but  the  slave  of  Octavian.  Conington- 
Nettleship  spoke  of  the  confusion  between  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  and  the 
restoration  of  Vergil's  farm,  the  symbol  and  the  thing  symbolized.  But  scholars  who 
maintained  that  Tityrus  was  Vergil's  slave  usually  admitted  that  he  had  some  traits 
of  Vergil  himself,  while  those  scholars  who  identified  Tityrus  with  Vergil  generally 
admitted  that  the  allegorical  interpretation  could  not  be  applied  throughout  the 
poem. 

Bethe  {Rh.  Mus.  XLVII  [1892]  578  ff.)  thought  that  Vergil  here  threw  together 
two  distinct  plans  for  a  poem,  one  concerned  with  ideal  events,  the  other  with  real 
occurrences.  Cf.  Cartault  Etude  sur  les  bucoliques  de  V.  (1897)  325  ff.,  Ihm  N.  Jhb.  I 
(1898)  480  ff.,  Schanz  Rh.  Mus.  LV  (1900)  86  ff.,  Helm  Philol.  LXT  (1902)  272  n.  2, 
Mancini  Riv.  St.  Ant.  VII  (1903)  681  ff.,  KrolliV.  Jhb.  XI  (1903)  27  f. 

Cf.  DeWitt  128:  "In  the  Eclogues  he  [Vergil]  seems  for  a  momenl  in  the  first 
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an  old  slave,  everything,  as  Leo  showed,  is  comparatively  simple.^^' 
Tityrus,  having  only  in  his  old  age  been  able  to  save  enough  money 
to  purchase  his  liberty,  has  at  length  gone  to  Rome  for  that  purpose. 
But,  since  the  confiscations  occurred  at  that  very  time,  he  needed  the 
further  assurance  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  live  on  his  lands  in 
peace,  an  assurance  which  he  obtained  from  Octavian.^^^  Tityrus' 
love,  his  music,  and  his  wonder  at  the  great  city  all  belong  to  the 
bucolic  coloring  which  is  present  throughout  the  poem.  It  is  only 
when  we  consider  him  as  identical  with  Vergil  that  the  difi&culties 
arise. 

Tityrus,  then,  like  Menalcas  in  IX,  is  not  altogether  identical  with 
Vergil.  Whether,  like  Menalcas,  he  has  an  experience  common  to 
that  of  Vergil  is  a  different  matter.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
praises  Octavian  for  his  own  good  fortune  sounds  like  an  expression 
of  the  poet's  own  sentiments.  On  the  other  hand,  Meliboeus  expresses 
with  equal  vehemence  his  own  distress  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
ruling  powers.  We  should  leave  out  of  account  the  statements  in  the 
Vergilian  Lives,  which,  as  Diehl  (53  ff.)  has  shown,  are  probably 
based  on  the  assumed  allegory  in  the  Eclogues. However,  the 
position  of  I  in  the  collection  (with  its  praise  of  Octavian),  is  an 
indication  that  Vergil  was  here  purposely  making  prominent  this 
poem  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  Octavian  for  the  retention 

to  be  Tityrus  but  soon  the  dialogue  drifts  into  implications  of  a  sort  that  are  quite 
incongruous  with  this  identification." 

DeWitt  (124, 145)  thinks  that  in  v.  27-32  Tityrus  stahds  for  the  province,  which 
could  not  be  annexed  while  the  Antonians  were  strong  in  Italy.  These  lines  are  more 
naturally  explained  on  the  theory  mentioned  above. 

See  throughout  Leo  Hermes  XXXVIII  (1903)  1-13. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  how  Tityrus,  being  a  slave,  could  speak  of  the  land 
as  if  it  were  his  own,  and  why  he  received  permission  to  continue  to  occupy  the  land 
as  if  it  had  been  his, Leo  (Herm.  XXXVIII  (1903)  6  f.)  cited  instances  from  the  Digest 
to  show  that  the  slave's  />ec«/M*wj  was  regarded  as  if  it  were  his  own  property,  that  a  slave 
sometimes  occupied  land  quasi  colonus  in  agro  {Dig.  33,  7,  12,  3:  cf.  Dig.  33,  7,  20,  1: 
noil  fide  dominica,  sod  mercede  iit  extranei  coloni),  and  that  on  being  manumitted 
a  slave  retained  his  pemliiim  unless  the  contrary  were  specified  {Dig.  15,  1,  53). 

Cf.  WendeliV.  Jhb.  Supplhd.  XXVI  (1901)  51:  "Praeter  multa  pastoralia 
Vergilius  Tityro  unum,  quod  ipsi  contigerat,  tribuit,  ut  per  os  pastoris  laudes  Octaviani 
lepide  caneret;"  Tucker  CI.  Rev.  XXII  (1908)  243  ff.,  Kroll  Rh.  Mtts.  LXIV 
(1909)  50  ff.,  Vollmer  ^M.  Mihich.  Akad.  (1909)  6,  Plessis  ed.  (1913),  Jahn  ed.  (1915) 
Introd.  to  Eel.  I,  page  1  (flatteries  for  Octavian,  otherwise  objective,  "ein  blosses 
Zeitbild"),  Giri  Riv.  Fil.  XL VII  (1919)  42  ff.  (Meliboeus  the  more  important). 
I'^i!  Cf.  Jahn,  introd.  to  ed.  XIX. 
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or  recovery  of  his  own  farm.^^^  Vergil  does  not,  however,  thereby 
identify  Tityrus  with  himself.  The  only  points  of  similarity  between 
the  two  are  their  retention  or  recovery  of  their  land  and  their  gratitude 
to  Octavian. 

In  I,  then,  as  in  V  and  IX,  Vergil  creates  a  partial  resemblance 
between  one  of  his  herdsmen  and  himself.  The  resemblance  is, 
however,  in  no  case  so  great  that  we  can  say  that  Vergil  identifies 
himself  with  his  characters:  Menalcas  and  Tityrus  are  essentially 
herdsmen,  to  whom  Vergil  has  chosen  to  give  experiences  or  senti- 
ments of  his  own,  but  who  in  other  respects  are  quite  unlike  Vergil. 
At  most,  tne  allegory  is  only  partial,  and  does  not  extend  to  details. 
Servius'  rule  is  applicable:  allegory  is  to  be  assumed  tantum  uhi 
exigit  ratio. 

Since  in  these  poems  which  are  the  most  open  to  allegorical  inter- 
pretations there  are  difficulties  which  prevent  us  from  assuming 
complete  allegory,  we  can  readily  see  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
allegory  in  other  poems  which  contain  no  clear  references  to  events  in 
the  poet's  life.  Since  the  poet  did  not  completely  identify  with  himself 
even  those  herdsmen  who  had  some  experiences  similar  to  his,  there 
is  small  likelihood  that  he  identified  his  herdsmen  with  other  men 
of  the  time.  We  may  add  to  this  the  great  variety  already  observed 
in  the  ancient  identifications  of  the  herdsmen.  If  the  ancient  com- 
mentators held  divergent  views  concerning  the  identity  of  a  certain 
character,  no  single  identification  of  that  character  can  be  accepted 
as  authoritative. 

So  in  the  fifth  Eclogue  Daphnis  has  been  variously  identified  by 
ancient  commentators  with  Vergil's  brother  Flaccus,  Saloninus 
(supposed  to  be  the  child  of  the  fourth  eclogue),  and  Julius  Caesar. 
The  commentators  obviously  were  early  searching  for  a  person  who 

Cf.  Jachmann  N.  Jhh.  XLIX  (1922)  115  ff.,  who  thinks  that  I  is  a  pendant 
to  IX,  and  that  Vergil  is  actually  referring  to  his  own  restoration  (cf .  page  117:  "Hatte 
Vergil  sein  Gut  in  Wahrheit  verloren,  und  zwar  endgiiltig  verloren,  so  hatte  das  Ganze 
auf  Oktavian  wie  Hohn  und  bittere  Ironie  wirken  miissen"),  but  does  not  think  that 
we  must  assume  that  Vergil  actually  appeared  before  Octavian. 

But  cf.  Jahn  (introd.  to  Eel.  I,  page  1):  "Vergil  hatte  hochst  ungeschickt  gehan- 
delt,  wenn  er  sich,  ima  sich  fiir  ihm  personlich  erwissene  Gnade  zu  bedanken,  als  alten 
Hirtensklaven  dargestellt  und  die  Verse  64  ff.  geschrieben  hatte.  Dagegen  kann  er 
mogUcherweise  als  Fiirsprecher  fiir  seine  Landsleute  (mit  halbem  Erfolge)  aufgetreten 
sein  oder  durch  dieses  Gedicht  haben  auftreten  wollen." 

Cf.  Frank  Vergil,  a  Biography,  128  f.:  "Though,  of  course,  it  is  meant  to  convey 
the  poet's  thanks  to  Octavian  for  a  favorable  decree,  it  speaks  for  all  the  poor  peasants 
who  have  been  saved  The  real  purpose  of  the  poem  lies  in  the  second  part.  .  .  ." 
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could  suitably  be  identified  with  Daphnis.  Some  thought  it  must  be 
Vergil's  brother  whom  he  celebrated  in  so  extravagant  terms,  others 
evidently  thought  that  the  poem  was  the  counterpart  to  IV,  where  the 
birth  of  a  child  heralded  the  new  age,  while  still  others  quite  naturally 
thought  that  Vergil  was  referring  to  the  recent  deification  of  Julius 
Caesar.  Clearly,  in  the  words  of  the  commentators  we  have  not  so 
much  a  genuine  tradition  based  upon  established  facts  as  an  attempt 
of  later  scholars  to  explain  something  the  meaning  of  which  was 
unknown. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  which  has  found  most  favor  is  that 
which  would  identify  Daphnis  with  Julius  Caesar.  So  the  commentators 
see  references  to  Julius  Caesar's  benefactions  toward  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  to  his  deification,  and  suppose  that  when  Vergil  speaks  of  Apollo 
he  has  in  mind  the  honor  shown  by  Augustus  to  that  deity. Many 
of  the  allegorizers  found  difficulties  in  several  passages;  for  example, 
verse  52  {amavit  nos  quoque  Daphnis)  and  verse  54  (et  puer  ipse  fuit 
cantari  dignus)  could  hardly  be  applied  to  Julius  Caesar;  hence,  since 
nothing  is  known  of  any  personal  relations  between  Julius  Caesar 
and  Vergil,  verse  52  was  referred  to  the  favor  shown  by  Caesar  to 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  verse  54  puer  was  said  to  show  that  he  was 
worthy  of  renown  even  when  a  boy  (Ascensius),  or  was  referred  to  the 
eternal  vigor  of  the  gods  (Ruaeus),  or  to  Caesar's  vigor  (Voss);  or 
else  the  interpreters  were  forced  to  admit  that  it  could  be  applied 
only  to  Daphnis,  and  not  to  Caesar  (Schol.  Bern.,  Forbiger).  Since 
in  these  and  other  passages  those  who  would  refer  the  poem  to  Caesar 
are  compelled  to  assume  the  most  obscure  allusions,  since  there  are 
no  unmistakable  allusions  to  Julius  Caesar  or  to  events  of  the  day, 
since  the  setting  is  throughout  pastoral  and  everything  can  be  under- 
stood with  reference  to  a  shepherd-hero,^^®  and  since,  as  we  have 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  allegorical  interpretations  proposed.  For  the  most 
complete  list,  cf.  Voss's  edition;  Conington-Nettleship  also  carried  the  allegory  far. 
For  a  recent  defense,  see  Drew  CI.  Qu.  XVI  (1922)  57-64.  Most  editors  in  the  past 
have  accepted  the  allegory,  at  least  in  some  details;  it  was  denied  by  Heyne,  Ladewig- 
Schaper,  Kolster  V.'s  Eklogen  (1882)  78  f.,  Cartault  (178  f.),  Stampini,  Wendel  (52), 
Jahn  (ed.,  introd.  to  V,  p.  36). 

DeWitt  (139  f.)  sees  a  "fugitive  allusion"  to  both  the  dead  and  the  living  Caesar; 
he  says  that  Vergil  glorifies  Julius,  and  pays  a  tribute  of  devotion  to  Octavian. 

The  poem  is  in  general  modelled  on  Th.  I,  where  Thyrsis  sings  of  the  dying 
Daphnis.  The  song  of  Menalcas  is  the  counterpart  to  that  of  Mopsus:  as  Mopsus  had 
sung  of  the  death  of  Daphnis  and  (cf.  Jahn.  ed.)  of  nature's  sorrow,  so  now 
Menalcas  sings  of  Daphnis'  apotheosis  and  nature's  rejoicing.  Only  Servius  Daniel- 
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seen,  doubt  prevailed  even  in  antiquity  regarding  the  identification, 
it  is  best  to  deny  the  presence  of  allegory.^^" 

It  is  improbable  that  in  the  sixth  Eclogue  Silenus  represents  Siro, 
the  Epicurean  philosopher  and  teacher  of  Vergil.^^^  Verses  31-40,  of 
course,  contain  Epicurean  doctrine.  The  difficulty,  however,  with 
this  theory  is  that  while  the  philosophical  doctrine  proper  takes  up 
only  ten  verses,  more  than  forty  verses  are  devoted  to  the  legends 
which  are  supposed  to  illustrate  the  Epicurean  teachings.  We  may 
contrast  with  this  the  small  space  which  Lucretius  devotes  to  his 
mythological  allusions,  and  his  rationalizing  tendency.  The  legends 
in  the  sixth  Eclogue  are  not  introduced  as  if  to  point  a  moral,  but 
rather  for  their  own  sake,  as  interesting  stories.  The  emphasis  is 
rather  upon  the  pleasure  which  the  song  aroused  (verses  27 ff. 

ensis  (on  Ed.  V  20)  tells  how  Daphnis's  father  Mercury  took  him  up  into  heaven 
(qui  eum  in  caelum  eripuit  et  in  eo  loco  fontem  elicuit,  qui  Daphnis  vocatur,  apud  quern 
quotannis  Siculi  sacrificant).  But  even  if  there  was  no  previous  legend  in  which  Daph- 
nis was  deified,  it  was  quite  natural  for  Vergil,  in  composing  two  responsive  songs, 
to  make  the  second  singer  outdo  the  first  by  deifying  the  shepherd  for  whom  the 
first  had  mourned,  especially  since  that  hero  had  been  celebrated  before  as  a  famous 
shepherd  beloved  of  n3Tnphs  and  gods.  Cf .  Sonntag  op.  cit.  122  n.  1  (contrast  to  Th.  I 
140),  Cartault  op.  cit.  172  ("ll  est  bien  probable  que  sa  transformation  en  heros  bac- 
chique  est  I'oeuvre  de  V.,  comme  sa  transformation  en  dieu  rustique,  bien  que  la  legende 
grecque  le  mette  en  rapport  avec  les  dieux  de  la  campagne,  Hermes,  Apollon,  Pan, 
Priape,  les  Nymphes"). 

There  is  even  more  reason  for  rejecting  the  interpretations  proposed  by  Garrod 
(CI.  Quart.  X  [1916]  215  f.),  and  by  Frank  {CI.  Rev.  XXXIV  [1920]  49  ff.  and  Vergil, 
a  Biography  115  ff.),  the  one  of  whom  maintains  that  Daphnis  is  Varus,  the  other 
that  he  is  Comificius.  Surely  neither  of  these  men  was  prominent  enough  to  be  so 
highly  honored. 

Serv.  on  VI  13,  who  adds  that  Chromis  and  Mnasyllos  are  Vergil  and  Varus, 
quibus  ideo  coniungit  puellam,  ut  ostendai  plenam  sectam  Epicuream,  quae  nihil  sine 
voluptate  vult  esse  perfectum;  Schol.  Veron.  on  VI  10. — Ruaeus  thought  that  Siro, 
Vergil,  and  Varus  were  represented;  cf .  Ribbeck  Prolegomena  8.  This  view  has  been 
recently  revived  by  Frank  {Class.  Phil.  XV  [1920]  114  f.,  Vergil,  a  Biography  96-100), 
who  mentions  Plato's  comparison  of  Socrates  with  Silenus,  and  maintains  that  Silenus' 
song  contains  the  substance  of  Siro's  teaching  and  their  school-boy  themes,  Gallus 
having  been  a  fellow-student;  Siro,  he  maintains,  used  these  myths  to  illustrate  his 
teachings  (cf.  Lucr.  m  980  ff.,  V  397  ff.). 

One  may  take  exception  to  Frank's  interpretation  of  at  least  one  detail  in  the 
sixth  Eclogue.  He  says  {Vergil,  A  Biography  98  f.):  "Perhaps  we,  who  unlike  Varus 
have  not  heard  th,e  original  lectures,  may  not  be  able  in  every  case  to  discover  the  theme 
from  the  myth,  but  the  poet  has  at  least  set  us  out  on  the  right  scent  by  making  the 
first  riddles  very  easy.  The  lapides  Pyrrhae  (1.  41 )  refer  of  course  to  the  creation  of 
man;  Saturnia  regna  is,  in  Epicurean  lore,  the  prinaitive  life  of  the  early  savages; 
furtum  Promethei  (1.  42)  must  refer  to  Epicurus'  explanation  of  how  fire  came  from 
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Furthermore,  the  introduction  of  these  stories  can  be  very  plausibly 
explained  from  a  different  point  of  view.  During  the  Hellenistic  age 
in  Greek  literature  the  literary  type  known  as  the  epyllion  had  been 
developed.  Callimachus  and  Euphorion  were  the  principal  exponents 
of  this  type.  During  the  first  century  b.  c.  at  Rome  a  group  of  poets 
had  flourished,  to  whom  Cicero  had  scornfully  referred  as  Cantores 
Euphorionis,  who  developed  the  epyllion  after  Hellenistic  models. 
Among  epyllia  on  mythological  subjects  thus  produced  were  the 
Zmyrna  of  Helvius  Cinna,  the  Glaucus  of  Cornificius,  the  lo  of  Calvus, 
and  the  Peleus  and  Thetis  of  Catullus,  the  last  of  which  is  still  extant. 
We  have  also  the  Ciris,  which  Frank  himself  considers  a  youthful 
work  of  Vergil.  Such  poems  were  characterized  by  careful  elaboration 
of  details,  great  disproportion  of  parts,  fondness  for  descriptive  and 
emotional  passages  with  neglect  of  the  main  events  of  the  story,  and 
a  particular  interest  in  the  passion  of  love.  With  this  interest  in  love 
as  a  motive,  as  illustrated  in  the  Zmyrna,  the  Ciris, and  the  Ariadne- 
episode  of  Catullus  LXIV  5  ff.,  124  ff.,  we  may  compare  the  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  space  devoted  in  Vergil's  Eclogue  to  the 
unhappy  passion  of  Pasiphae.  It  was  on  such  emotional  scenes  that 
this  group  of  poets  loved  to  dwell.^^*  It  is  entirely  possible,  then,  that 
Vergil  makes  Silenus  treat  these  myths  because  of  his  familiarity  with 
their  treatment  by  poets  of  his  own  time.  Such  stories  were  the 
common  material  for  poets,  who  certainly  used  them  without  any 
thought  of  their  symbolical  meaning  and  without  reference  to 
Epicurean  teachings.  Ovid  was  later  to  treat  most  of  these  stories 
in  his  Metamorphoses,^^^  and  to  include  an  account  of  the  creation 

clashing  trees  and  from  lightning."  We  may  grant  that  an  Epicurean  poet,  in  view 
of  the  well-known  myth,  could  refer  to  the  creation  of  man  with  the  words  lapides 
Pyrrhae,  but  Saturnia  regna  is  surely  a  strange  and  inappropriate  expression  for  the 
life  of  early  savages  as  described  in  the  fifth  book  of  Lucretius.  Vergil  used  this  iden- 
tical expression  with  reference  to  the  return  of  the  Golden  Age  in  Ed.  IV  6,  which 
was  to  be  far  different  from  the  "life  of  early  savages";  in  Georgics  I  125  ff.  he  refers 
to  the  carefree  life  ante  lovem;  in  Georgics  II  173,  he  calls  Italy  Saturnia  tellus  in  al- 
lusion to  its  fertility  and  production  of  every  sort  of  fruit.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Vergil's  readers,  having  the  passage  of  Lucretius  in  mind,  and  having  in  mind  the 
common  conception  of  Saturn's  Golden  Age,  could,  in  reading  Saturnia  regna,  think 
of  the  entirely  different  teachings  of  the  Epicureans  concerning  the  early  life  of  man 
upon  the  earth.  If  Vergil  had  intended  to  remind  his  readers  of  the  Epicurean  doctrine, 
he  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  less  appropriate  expression. 
Cf.  especially  Ciris  163  ff. 

The  reference  to  Scylla  (v.  74  ff.)  would  be  another  example  of  the  love-interest 
in  this  poem.    (Cf.  Ciris  56  ff.) 

Cf.  Parthenius'  Mero/xop^tbcrtis. 
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as  does  Vergil  in  verses  31-40.  Therefore,  without  necessarily  adopt- 
ing the  view  of  Skutsch,  that  Vergil  is  alluding  to  poems  actually 
written  by  his  friend  Gallus,  we  may  say  that  Vergil  has  represented 
Silenus  not  as  an  Epicurean  schoolmaster,  but  as  a  singer  with 
interests  similar  to  those  of  the  poets  whom  Vergil  himself  knew  and 
read.^^® 

It  is  improbable  that  any  of  the  poems  closely  modeled  on  Theocri- 
tus are  allegorical.  We  have  seen  that  there  was  a  tradition  that  in 
II  Vergil  represented  himself  under  the  name  of  Corydon,  while 
Alexis  was  Maecenas',  Pollio's  or  Caesar's  slave  boy,  with  whom 
Vergil  was  in  love.  It  is  impossible  now  to  determine  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  this  story but  the  poem  on  its  face  shows  no  trace  of 
personal  allusions;  hence,  it  is  better  to  consider  it  as  a  simple  imita- 
tion of  Theocritus,  without  allegory. 

We  have  seen  that  there  was  in  ancient  times  great  diversity  of 
opinions  about  the  identity  of  the  characters  in  III  and  VII,  a  divers- 
ity which  indicates  that  the  ancient  commentators  themselves  were 
at  a  loss  how  to  identify  them.  Both  of  these  poems  are  simple 
pastoral  poems  imitated  from  various  idylls  of  Theocritus;  in  III, 
Pollio,  Bavius,  and  Maevius  are  mentioned  rather  incongruously  in 
a  pastoral  setting,  but  since  both  herdsmen  praise  Pollio,  we  cannot 
say  that  on  that  account  either  of  the  herdsmen  is  intended  to 
represent  Vergil.  Similarly,  in  VII  there  is  no  reason  for  identifying 

This  becomes  all  the  more  probable  if,  as  Frank  himself  believes,  Vergil  had 
written  the  Ciris.  Vergil's  composition  of  the  Ciris  would  of  itself  be  an  indication 
that  he  was  interested  in  the  poetical  treatment  of  such  myths. 

Jachmann  (Hermes  LVIII  [1923]  290  S.)  points  out  the  Hellenistic  nature  of 
this  Eclogue  (295).  He  divides  the  song  of  Silenus  into  two  parts,  the  first  having  to 
do  with  the  creation  and  early  history  of  the  world,  the  second  with  stories  of  love 
and  metamorphoses —  "zwei  Gattungen  von  Mythen,  die  einander  wenigstens  in  der 
Behandlung  durch  die  hellenistische  Poesie  sehr  nahe  standen"  (303).  He  points 
out  further  that  these  stories  were  told  by  Silenus  in  the  Alexandrian  fashion  of  em- 
phasizing small  details;  "Diese  Art  spiegelt  sich  in  der  Methode  Vergils,  den  Inhalt 
der  Gesange  des  Silen  zu  bezeichnen"  (304). 

The  view  is  now  generally  rejected.  Cf.  Voss,  Heyne,  Kolster  (24),  Ribbeck 
Ges.  d.  rom.  Dichtung  (1889)  II  17,  Sonntag  (126  f.),  Cartault  (104),  Wendel  (51), 
Jahn.  'Rihheck  {Prolegomena  3)  ,Fe\ichenie[d{DeVergiliiBuc.temp.  16),  Cartault  (103), 
Wendel  (51)  and  Diehl  (11)  point  out  that  although  Propertius  (H  34)  refers  to  the 
works  of  Vergil  and  in  73  f.  to  this  poem,  yet  in  referring  to  various  poets  (Varro, 
Catullus,  Calvus,  Gallus,  and  himself)  and  their  sweethearts,  he  maies  no  mention 
of  Vergil  and  Alexis.  Plessis  (ed.  [1913])  thinks  that  the  poem  is  based  on  Vergil's 
experience  with  the  education  of  a  young  man,  transformed  here  into  an  adventure 
of  passion. 
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Vergil  with  the  narrator,  the  goatherd  Meliboeus,  as  some  have  done, 
or  with  Corydon,  the  victor  in  the  contest,  as  others  have  done.^'* 
In  VIII  there  is  no  trace  of  allegory. 

The  fourth  Eclogue  contains  the  proclamation  of  a  new  age  that  is 
dawning  in  connection  with  the  birth  of  a  child.  It  is  in  Pollio's 
consulship  that  the  new  age  begins.  The  question  of  the  identity 
of  the  child  (whether  Pollio's  son,  the  expected  son  of  Octavian  and 
Scribonia,  the  young  Marcellus,  or  a  son  of  Antony  and  Octavia,  a 
divine  child  or  an  allegorical  one)  has  long  agitated  scholars.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  the  child  indicated  is  the  expected  child 
of  Octavian  and  Scribonia;  the  expressions  in  verses  17  {pacatumque 
reget  patriis  virtutibus  orbem),  26  (heroum  laudes  et facta  parentis),  and 
49  (cara  deum  suholes)  would  seem  too  strong  to  be  applied  to  the 
child  of  Pollio  or  Marcellus,  while  Octavian  is  certainly  celebrated 
by  Vergil  and  called  deus  by  the  shepherds  in  I,  besides  being  the 
adopted  son  of  the  deified  Julius.  Further,  that  the  child  is  surely  a 
real  child  and  not  an  allegorical  one,  is  seen  (as  has  been  pointed  out) 
from  verses  10  {casta  fave  Lucina),  26f.  (at  simul  heroum  laudes  et 

Codrus,  mentioned  in  verses  22  and  26,  may  be  a  contemporary  poet;  in  that 
case  the  introduction  of  his  name  in  the  mouths  of  shepherds  would  be  parallel  to 
the  mention  of  Pollio  in  III.  Servius  Danielensis  (on  v.  22 )  tells  us  that  Codrus  was 
a  poet  of  the  time  to  whom  Valgius  refers  in  his  elegies;  the  Scholia  Veronensia  quote 
Valgius'  reference  to  Codrus.  Ladewig  (introd.,  page  8)  thought  that  Codrus  (because 
of  the  name)  was  either  a  Greek  living  in  Rome  or  an  imaginary  shepherd;  Wendel 
(53)  thought  that  he  was  a  real  Greek  poet.  Bergk  {Kleine  philologische  Schriften 
I  552  ff.)  identified  him  with  Cornificius,  as  does  Frank  (CI.  Rev.  XXXIV  [1920] 
49-51),  who  introduces  various  arguments  to  show  that  Codrus  here  is  Cornificius. 
Skutsch  (PWRE  Supplbd.  I  [1903]  324  f.)  concludes  that  Codrus  is  the  name  of  a 
neoteric  poet,  and  because  Greek,  probably  not  his  real  name,  but  a  Deckname.  Codrus 
may  be  merely  the  name  of  a  shepherd,  as  are  the  other  names  in  the  poem.  If  he  is 
not  a  mere  shepherd,  but  a  real  person,  we  may  observe  the  characteristic  uncertainty 
among  the  ancient  commentators,  which  prevails  elsewhere  when  they  are  making 
their  wildest  guesses,  and  the  further  fact  that  elsewhere  herdsmen  refer  to  men  of 
the  time  by  their  own  names  (Pollio,  Bavius,  Maevius,  Varius,  Cinna). 

Garrod  {CI.  Quart.  X  [1916]  216  f. )  maintains  that  Daphnis  is  Varus;  but  Alphe- 
siboeus'  song  is  of  course  an  imitation  of  Th.  II,  and  contains  no  allegorical  allusion. 

""So  Nettleship  Ancient  Lives  of  V.  46  fE.,  Changuion  Vergil  and  Pollio  (1876) 
21  ff.,  Papillon-Haigh,  Terzaghi  Uallegoria  nelle  eclogue  di  Virgilio  (1902)  68  f. — 
cited  by  Jahn,  ed.,  265,  Skutsch  Aus  Vergils  Friihzeit  148  ff.,  Fowler  Harv.  Stud. 
XIV  (1903)  17  ff..  Messianic  Ed. 49  ff.,  Church  Nevada  Stid.  I  2  (1908)  67  ff..  Class. 
Phil.YLimi)78S.,KunstPhil.Woch.XL  (1920)694  ff.  Stumpo  {Dequartae  Vergilii 
eclogae  quaest.  [1903]),  and  Kukula  {Romische  Sdkularpoesie  [1911])  understand  it  of 
Octavian  himself. 
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facta  parentes  iam  legere  et  quae  sit  poteris  cognoscere  virtus)  and 
verses  60-63,  which  verses  (with  verse  15)  also  make  it  improbable 
that  the  child  is  a  divine  one.  But,  while  the  child  cannot  be  said 
merely  to  represent  allegorically  the  age,  the  new  world-order  or  the 
coming  generation"^,  there  is  a  certain  connection  between  the  growth 
of  the  child  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  new  age,  which  makes 
the  child  symbolize  in  a  sense  the  new  era  and  the  new  generation."^ 
The  child  has  no  part,  to  be  sure,  in  bringing  in  the  Golden  Age,  which 
was  in  great  measure  the  work  of  his  father  (17),  and  yet,  as  he,  the 
child  of  the  world's  benefactor,  is  born  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  day, 
so  his  growth  will  coincide  with  the  constant  progress  of  the  world, 
and  for  him  great  honors  are  in  store  and  by  him  great  deeds  are  to 
be  performed  when  he  comes  to  manhood  and  the  new  age  has  come 
to  its  maturity.  So  this  poem,  while  not  strictly  allegorical,  contains 
the  celebration  of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  "god"of  I,  a  birth  which 
coincides  with  and  is  in  a  sense  symbolical  of  the  rebirth  of  the  world. 

In  Vergil's  Eclogues,  therefore,  there  is  allegory  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  Menalcas  in  IX  may  represent  Vergil  in  so  far  as  he 
is  a  celebrated  singer  and  has  had  an  experience  similar  to  that  of 
Vergil,  and  in  V  86  f.  he  is  Vergil  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  author  of  II 
and  III.  Tityrus  in  I  may  represent  Vergil  as  regards  his  restoration 
and  gratitude  to  Octavian.  In  VI  Vergil  represents  himself  as  Tityrus, 
a  shepherd-singer,  and  in  X  he  is  an  unnamed  goatherd;  in  VI  Gallus, 
the  poet,  is  bidden  to  play  upon  the  herdsman's  pipe,  and  in  X  he  is 
introduced  in  pastoral  surroundings,  but  in  each  case  he  retains  his 
own  name.  In  II,  III,  VII  and  VIII  there  is  probably  no  allegory. 
It  may  be  observed  that  except  for  the  possible  similarity  in  ex- 
perience between  Menalcas  and  Vergil  in  IX  and  Tityrus  and  Vergil 
in  I  the  allegory  is  confined,  in  V,  VI,  IX,  and  X,  to  that  which  we 
observed  in  Th.  VII,  the  introduction  of  the  poet  as  a  herdsman- 
singer  and  the  reference  to  the  poem  as  if  it  were  a  herdsman's  song. 
In  these  cases  the  poet  becomes  a  herdsman  merely  because  the  herds- 

^*iFor  this  allegorical  interpretation,  cf.  Heyne,  Hoffmann  De  quarta  Vergilii 
eel.  inter pretanda  (1877),  Kolster  (60),  Sonntag  Vergil  ah  bukolischer  Dichter  (1891) 
61  ff.,  Ramsay  Proc.  of  Franco-Scottish  Society  (1898),  Expositor,  7th  ser.,  (1907) 
(referred  to  by  Fowler  Messianic  Eclogue  51,55  ff.),  Georgii  Philol.  Supplbd.  IX  (1904) 
232,  Ludwich  Homerischer  Hymnenbau  311  ff.  Cf.  Mancini  Mem.  Reale  Acc. 
Scienze  Torino,  Ser.  2,  LV  (1905)  337  ff.,  who  believes  that  the  child  is  Poliio's, 
but  represents  the  whole  new  generation. 

For  mysterious  coimection  of  infant's  life  with  fortunes  of  the  world,  cf.  Lejay 
Rev.  phil.  XXXVI  (1912)  21  ff.,  Geffcken  Herm.  XLIX  (1914)  332. 
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man  himself  is  a  singer.  Further,  in  V,  and  when  the  poet  in  I  and 
IX  transfers  to  his  herdsmen  an  experience  of  his  own,  he  does  not 
identify  himself  completely  with  his  herdsmen;  there  is  no  sustained 
allegory.  In  IV,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  symbolism  of  a  larger  kind, 
together  with  celebration  of  the  ruling  house — an  anticipation  of  the 
later  court-pastoral."^  The  allegory  in  Vergil  is  therefore  confined  to 
the  poet-shepherd  masquerade  which  was  seen  in  Theocritus  VII, 
and  to  the  attributing  of  experiences  and  sentiments  of  the  poet  to 
herdsmen  not  completely  identified  with  him. 

These  lines  were  written  before  the  appearance  of  Norden's  Geburt  des  Kindes, 
which  has  convinced  the  present  writer  that  the  child  is  primarily  an  allegorical  one. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  POST-VERGILIAN  PASTORAL 
I 

The  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Nero  were  signalized  by  great  hopes 
for  peace  and  good  government.  The  youth  and  beauty  of  the  young 
emperor  himself,  the  promise  of  a  restoration  of  constitutional  rights, 
and  of  a  cessation  of  the  tyranny  of  the  preceding  reign,  the  hope  of 
a  renewal  of  good  government  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  Seneca  and 
Burrus,  the  peace  prevailing  throughout  the  Empire,  and  the  fact 
that  Nero  himself  laid  claim  to  ability  as  an  orator  and  a  poet,  made 
Nero  the  natural  object  of  the  eulogies  of  poets.  The  further  fact 
that  all  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  to  reward  or  to  punish 
whom  he  pleased  made  it  natural  for  poets  to  seek  his  favor  by  prais- 
ing him  as  the  sole  ruler  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  accordingly  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  that  we  find  the  hints  of  court  pastoral  suggested 
by  Vergil's  Messianic  Eclogue  more  fully  developed. 

Of  the  seven  pastoral  poems  which  have  come  down  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Calpurnius,  written  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  four  are  simple 
pastoral  pieces,  without  a  trace  of  allegory.  The  remaining  three  are 
clearly  court  poems,  written  in  honor  of  the  emperor,  Nero. 

Thus  far  we  have  found  few  traces  of  the  court-pastoral,  in  which 
the  bucolic  form  is  used  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  ruling  powers.  There 
was  a  possible  reference  to  Ptolemy  in  Theocritus  VII  93,^  while 
Vergil  in  the  first  eclogue  called  Octavian  a  "god,"  in  the  ninth  (46-50) 
sang  of  the  "Julian  star,"  and  in  the  fourth  celebrated  the  birth  of  an 
heir  to  Octavian. 

Calpurnius,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  three  poems  (I,  IV,  VII),  the 
principal  subject  of  which  is  the  praise  of  Nero.^  In  I  Corydon  and 
Ornytus  find  verses  scratched  on  a  tree  by  Faunus,  which  celebrate 
the  approach  of  a  golden  age  (cf.  Verg.  Ed.  IV),  the  return  of  Themis 
to  earth,  the  binding  of  Bellona,  the  promise  of  peace,  the  virtues  of 
the  young  ruler,  who  (like  Octavian  in  Verg.  Eel.  I),  is  called  a  "god." 
These  songs,  given  to  them  by  the  god  Faunus,  Corydon  and  Ornytus 

'  kcrdXa,  t6l  tod  Kal  Tirjvds  eirl  Bpbvov  ayaye  (pana. 

2  For  the  identification  of  the  ruler  with  Nero,  cf.  Sarpe  Quaest.  philol.  14  ff., 
Haupt  Opuscule  I  381  ff.,  Schenkl  (ed.  [1885]  Praef.),  Skutsch  PWRE  III  1403, 
Schanz  Rom.  Litteraturges.  II  2,  91  ff. 
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will  sing.  In  IV  Corydon  is  discovered  by  Meliboeus  meditating  new 
songs  in  honor  of  the  golden  age  and  the  ruling  "god."^  After  a 
warning  from  Meliboeus  to  use  the  pipe  which  has  sung  not  of  Alexis 
but  of  forests  worthy  of  a  consul,*  Corydon  and  his  brother  Amyntas 
sing  responsive  songs  in  honor  of  the  new  emperor,  celebrating,  with 
pastoral  coloring,  the  blessings  conferred  upon  the  earth  by  Nero. 
In  VII,  Corydon  tells  Lycotas  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  saw 
the  ampitheater  and  the  exhibitions  there;  he  had  also,  from  a  dis- 
tance, seen  Nero,  in  whose  face  the  characteristics  of  Mars  and 
Apollo  were  united.  In  all  three  of  these  poems  the  poet  clearly  uses 
the  pastoral  form  in  order  to  celebrate  the  reigning  emperor:  these 
three  eclogues  are,  then,  examples  of  the  court-pastoral. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  court  poet  that  Calpurnius  violates  the  pas- 
toral illusion.  He  also  clearly  introduces  himself  into  these  poems  as 
a  shepherd.  We  cannot,  to  be  sure,  say  that  in  I  either  Ornytus  or 
Corydon  is  definitely  intended  to  represent  him,  although  both  are 
singers  (17  f.,  92  ff.).^  In  IV  and  VII,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear 
that  Calpurnius  represents  himself  as  Corydon.  In  IV,  Corydon  is  a 
singer,  who  has  formerly  sung  simple  pastoral  songs  (9ff.,  147  ff.), 
but  now  plans  a  song  of  greater  scope,  in  honor  of  the  golden  age  and 
the  new  emperor.^  He  sings  with  the  pipe  given  to  him  by  lollas, 
and  once  owned  by  Tityrus- Vergil.  He  is  in  humble  circumstances, 
and  would  have  been  forced  to  go  into  exile  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
assistance  of  Meliboeus.  He  will  sing  still  better  if  he  has  a  new  and 
better  home,  and  he  requests  Meliboeus  to  carry  his  songs  to  the 
"god,"  for  Meliboeus  has  access  to  the  court;  Meliboeus  will  then  be 
to  him  what  Tityrus-Vergil's  patron  was  to  Vergil.  In  VII  Corydon 
is  again  clearly  Calpurnius;  here  he  is  a  famous  singer  who  would 
have  won  the  prize  if  he  had  stayed  at  home;  instead,  he  has  gone  to 
the  city,  seen  the  ampitheater  and  the  spectacles,  and  the  emperor, 
whom  he  praises.  He  is  again,  as  in  IV,  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
has  not  been  able  to  approach  the  emperor  closely. 

^  Verses  5-8:  Carmina  iam  dudum,  non  quae  nemorale  resultent/Volmmus,  0  Meli- 
boee;  sed  haec,  quibus  aurea  possini/  Saecula  cantari,  quibus  et  deus  ipse  canatur,/  Qui 
populos  urbesque  regit  pacemque  togatam. 

*  Verses  73  ff. :  Incipe,  nam  faveo;  sed  prospic&,  ne  tibi  forte/  Tinnula  tarn  fragili 
res piret  fistula  buxoj  Quam  resonare  solet,  si  quando  laudat  Alexin./  Hos  potius,  magis 
kos  calamos  sectare:  canales/  Hos  preme,  qui  dignas  cecinerunt  consule  silvas. 

°  Ornytus  remarks  (v.  94)  that  perhaps  Meliboeus  will  carry  this  song  to  the 
emperor's  ears  {augustas  .  .  .  .ad  aures),  a  remark  which  represents  the  desire  of 
Calpurnius  himself,  as  in  IV. 

•  In  V.  52  he  speaks  of  the  pagina;  and  asks  Meliboeus  to  correct  his  verses. 
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In  these  poems  Calpurnius  masquerades  as  a  shepherd  (Corydon), 
but  not  merely  as  the  author  of  a  poem.  Nor  does  he  merely  transfer 
to  Corydon  some  of  his  own  experiences,  with  merely  a  vague  hint 
at  resemblance  between  himself  and  the  herdsman.  Here  Corydon 
is  Calpurnius  in  herdsman's  costume.  No  mere  herdsman  would 
sing  songs  with  a  view  to  having  them  reach  the  ear  of  the  emperor, 
or  would  count  upon  the  aid  of  a  patron  who  was  powerful  at  the 
court,  or  would  consider  himself  as  the  successor  of  a  mighty  bard. 
It  is  Calpurnius,  therefore,  who  has  hitherto  written  pastoral  poems, 
who  now  writes  in  honor  of  the  emperor  and  the  new  Golden  Age,  is 
the  successor  of  Vergil,  and  desires  his  poems  to  become  known  to 
Nero;  in  VII  it  is  Calpurnius  who  celebrates  the  amphitheater  and 
the  games,  and  flatters  Nero.  The  herdsman's  mask  is  quite  trans- 
parent. These  poems  are  quite  evidently  written  to  flatter  the 
emperor  and  to  improve  Calpurnius'  position;  the  appeal  is  only 
thinly  veiled. 

Not  only  does  Calpurnius  identify  himself  with  a  herdsman,  but 
he  represents  his  patron  under  the  mask  of  Meliboeus.  In  I  94  the 
wish  is  expressed  that  Meliboeus  may  carry  these  songs  to  the  ears 
of  Augustus.  So  in  IV  Meliboeus  has  assisted  Corydon-Calpurnius 
by  relieving  his  poverty,  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  stay  at  home 
instead  of  going  into  exile,  has  evidently  brought  (IV  47  ff.)  or  will 
bring  his  verses  to  the  emperor's  notice,  and  corrects  and  advises  him 
concerning  his  verses.  He  has  access  to  the  court,  and  is  himself  a 
poet  (IV  55  ff.).  Obviously  he  is  not  a  mere  herdsman,  but  a  powerful 
patron,  and  a  man  of  influence.  I  and  IV  were  both  evidently  written 
as  appeals  to  Meliboeus  to  use  his  influence  in  the  poet's  behalf 
(I  94,  IV  152ff.).  We  can  see  that  Meliboeus  is  the  poet's  patron, 
but  on  account  of  our  lack  of  knowledge  about  Calpurnius'  life,  we 
cannot  with  certainty  identify  him.  He  is  now  often  identified  with 
Piso.7 

Tityrus,  who  is  mentioned  in  IV  62  ff.  as  a  sacred  bard  and  as  the 
first  in  those  mountains  to  sing  the  Sicilian  pastoral  song,  and  whose 
introduction  to  the  ''gods"  in  Rome  is  mentioned  (in  IV  160ff.),  is 
quite  evidently  Vergil. 

'  Haupt  Opuscula  I  391  f.,  Schenkl  (ed.  [1885]  praef.  XI  f.),  Wendel  op.  cit.  58, 
Skutsch  PWRE  III  1404. 

Seneca  has  also  been  suggested  (Sarpe,  34  ff. — who  suggests  that  Amyntas  is 
Lucan — ;  Keene  Hermathena  V  [1885]  379  f.;  Ferrara  Calpurnio  Siculo  e  il  pane- 
girico  a  Calpurnio  Pisone  [1905],  Losch  Die  Einsiedler  Gedichte  [1909]  81  ff.).  Chytil 
{Der  Eklogendichter  T.  Calpurnius  Siculus  und  seine  Vorbilder,  Progr.  Znaim  [1894] 
4  f.)  suggests  that  Meliboeus  is  Columella,  and  that  perhaps  lollas  (IV  58  ff.)  is  Seneca. 
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It  is  altogether  possible  that  the  names  of  the  other  herdsmen 
(especially  Amyntas  and  loUas)  may  conceal  prominent  men  of  the 
time,  but  it  is  impossible  now  to  identify  them.^ 

We  observe,  then,  that  Calpurnius  developed  the  court-pastoral 
in  honor  of  the  ruling  emperor,  that  he  used  the  pastoral  eclogue, 
with  little  disguise,  as  a  means  of  furthering  his  own  interests,  that 
he  clearly  identified  himself  with  a  herdsman  named  Corydon,  whose 
characteristics,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  are  practically  identical  with 
those  of  Calpurnius,  and  that  he  also  introduced  his  patron  under  a 
herdsman's  name.  Heretofore  the  persons  disguised  as  herdsmen 
have  been  poets;  now  we  find  a  poet's  patron  so  introduced.  The 
patron  is,  to  be  sure,  himself  a  herdsman,  but  it  is  his  patronage 
which  is  the  prominent  feature.^ 

We  have  seen  that  to  Calpurnius  Tityrus  was  Vergil;  from  this 
belief  probably  came  Calpurnius'  impulse  to  represent  allegorically 
his  patron  and  himself. 

II. 

The  two  Carmina  Einsiedlensia  (Riese  Anthologia  Latina  P  2, 
210-214),  composed  in  the  time  of  Nero,  are  also  examples  of  the 
court-pastoral.  In  the  first  we  have  a  contest  between  Thamyras 
and  Ladas,  with  Midas  as  judge.  Ladas  celebrates  the  emperor  as 
citharoedus,  and  compares  him  with  Jupiter  and  Apollo.  Thamyras 
praises  Nero  as  the  poet  of  Troy;  it  was  worth  while  for  Troy  to  fall, 
since  she  obtained  such  a  singer.  Even  Vergil  is  inferior,  and  his 
verses  are  destroyed.  In  the  second  poem  Glyceranus  and  Mystes 
meet.  Mystes,  being  troubled,  at  the  request  of  Glyceranus  consents 
to  tell  the  reason  for  his  anxiety.  Satias  mea  gaudia  vexat  (v.9). 
The  golden  age  of  Saturn  has  returned;  far  away  are  the  days  of 
Sulla.  The  poem  ends  (v.  38)  with  a  reference  to  Vergil's  fourth 
eclogue,  verse  10:  Casta  fave  Lucina,  tuus  iam  regnat  Apollo.  Here 
again  Nero  is  Apollo. 

In  these  poems  the  pastoral  form  is  quite  evidently  used  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  flattering  the  emperor.    The  poet  evidently  uses 

8  Cf.  Schenkl  (p.  XX  n.  1).  Wendel,  however  (p.  58),  thinks  otherwise:  Ceteras 
personas,  quarum  in  eel.  IV  mentio  fit, — non  nisi  ornatus  pastoricii  esse  arbitror. 

'Wendel  (59):  Calpurnius  a  Vergilio  differ  t  eo,  quod  eundem  hominem  cum  eodem 
nomine  bucolico  ubique  inducit  cum  Vergilius  ipse  et  Tityri  etMenalcae  personam  induerit; 
praeterea  eo,  quod  non  solum  sibi  ipsi  vel  alteri  poetae  bucolico,  sed  etiam  viro  in  poesi 
bucolica  non  versanti  pastoris  personam  accommodat. 
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these  herdsmen  as  mouthpieces  for  his  own  sentiments.  In  II  5f.^° 
there  is  no  doubt  a  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire  and  to  its 
faithful  protectors;  in  v.  22  there  is  a  reference  to  the  people  who  did 
not  recognize  and  rejoice  in  the  blessings  of  the  new  age."  As  we 
have  noticed,  there  is  in  v.  38  a  reference  to  Nero  as  Apollo.  Whether 
there  is  still  further  allegory,  and  especially  whether  the  herdsmen 
represent  particular  personages,  we  are  not  now  in  a  position  to 
determine. The  poems  are  at  least  so  far  allegorical  that  the  words 
of  the  herdsmen  represent  the  poet's  own  sentiments. 

III. 

The  four  eclogues  of  Nemesianus  (toward  the  end  of  the  third 
century  after  Christ)  contain  no  certain  allegory  beyond  the  reference 
to  Vergil  as  Tityrus  in  II  84.^^  Meliboeus,  whose  virtues  are  extolled 
in  I,  may  be  the  poet's  deceased  patron,  and  the  poet  may  have  in- 
tended either  Timetas  or  Tityrus  in  that  poem  to  represent  himself, 
but  the  allegory,  if  it  exists,  is  not  clearly  expressed,  and  such  an 
interpretation  is  not  inevitable.^* 

Gl.  Forsitan  imposuit  pecori  lupus.  My.  Haud  timet  hostes/ turba  canum  vigil- 
ans.  Gl.  Vigiles  quoque  somnus  obumbrat. 

II  22 :  Et  negat  huic  aevo  stolidum  pecus  aurea  regna. 
i^Hagen  {N.  Jhb.  CIII  [1871]  152)  thought  that  Glyceranus  was  Seneca,  and 
Mystes  Burrus.  Biicheler  {Rh.  Mus.  XXVI  [1871]  240)  thought  that  Lucina  in  II  38 
was  Agrippina  (cf.  Gercke  N.  Jhb.  Supplbd.  XXII  [1896]  257  n.  1;  Ziehen  Ber.  d. 
freien  deutschen  Hochstiftes  [1894]  Heft  3,  cited  by  Gercke,  identified  her  with  Octavia); 
he  also,  by  comparison  of  Eins.  II  1  and  Calp.  IV  1  (in  the  mouth  of  Meliboeus) 
thought  that  Meliboeus  was  the  same  person  as  the  author  of  these  poems  (cf .  Groag 
PWRE  III  1379).  Ribbeck  (Ges.  d.  rom.  Lit.  Ill  49  ff.)  thought  that  the  shepherds  in 
II  were  two  courtiers,  just  up  from  the  table.  Stowasser  {Zt.  f.  ost.  Gymn.  XL VII 
[1896]  980)  identified  Midas,  the  judge  in  I,  with  Nero.  Maciejczyk  {De  carm.  Eins. 
temp.  et.  auct.  [1907]  47  f.)  also  identified  Midas  with  Nero,  and  Ladas  and  Thamyras, 
in  the  same  poem,  with  Calpurnius  and  Lucan.  Losch  {Die  Einsiedler  Gedichte,  esp. 
79  f.)  identified  Seneca  with  Mystes,  and  Glyceranus  with  Lucan,  who,  he  thought, 
was  the  author  of  these  poems. 

II  82  ff. :  Cantamus  avena,/  qua  divi  cecinere  prius,  qua  duke  locutus/  Tityrus  e 
silvis  dominam  pervenit  in  urbem — an  imitation  of  Calp.  IV  160  ff. 

"  Against  it  see  Schenkl  (p.  XXIII  n.  1 ).  Otherwise  Wendel  (p.  62),  who  thought 
that  Meliboeus  was  a  patron  of  the  poet,  and  that  Timetas,  who  sang  his  praises,  was 
the  poet  himself.  Cf.  verses  82  f.,  which  contain  an  imitation  of  Calp.  IV  160  ff.,  and 
a  reference  to  Vergil. 
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IV. 

Under  Octavian  and  Nero  the  court-pastoral,  in  celebrating  the 
glories  of  the  reigning  monarch,  was  influenced  by  the  tendencies  of 
the  time  toward  monarchy.  The  next  example  of  pastoral  allegory 
also  shows  the  effect  of  the  interests  of  the  time.  Christianity  had 
been  steadily  gaining  adherents  and  supplanting  the  other  forms  of 
religion.  Greatly  aided  by  Constantine's  grant  of  equal  rights  and 
his  personal  declaration  in  its  favor  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  though  temporarily  checked  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  it 
made  steady  progress  during  the  century;  in  375  Gratian  deprived 
the  pagan  priests  of  their  incomes  and  the  final  victory  was  won 
under  Theodosius  (379-395),  who  prohibited  pagan  worship  under 
pain  of  death,  drove  out  the  priests  and  closed  the  temples.  It  was 
during  the  time  of  its  final  triumph  over  Paganism  and  under  the 
influence  of  its  conflict  with  other  religions  that  our  next  example 
of  the  pastoral  was  written. 

From  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  we  have  a  pastoral 
poem  De  Mortibus  Bourn  in  thirty-three  Asclepiadean  stanzas, 
written  by  Severus  Sanctus  Endelechius,  a  rhetorician.^^  Aegon, 
meeting  Bucolus,  and  finding  him  very  sad,  prevails  on  him  to  tell 
the  cause  of  his  sadness.  Bucolus  complies,  and  tells  about  the 
plague  which  has  destroyed  his  cattle.  Aegon  wonders  why  it  is  that 
the  plague  has  passed  some  by  and  afflicted  others;  Tityrus'  herd 
is  unharmed.  Titryus  approaches  at  that  moment,  and  in  answer  to 
Bucolus'  questions  tells  the  reason  for  his  own  good  fortune:  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  imprinted  upon  the  heads  of  the  cattle,  has  warded 
off  death;  it  is  the  sign  of  the  god  who  is  worshipped  in  great  cities, 
belief  in  whom  is  sufficient  for  salvation;  no  sacrifice  of  victims  is 
required,  but  only  the  purification  of  the  heart.  Bucolus  expresses 
a  desire  to  abandon  the  false  religion,  and  adopt  the  true  one.  Tityrus 
himself  is  about  to  go  to  the  "temple  of  the  Supreme  God,"  and 
suggests  that  they  make  the  journey  together,  whereupon  Aegon 
requests  to  be  taken  along ;  for  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  religion  which 
helped  in  warding  off  the  plague  will  benefit  man  in  his  other  exper- 
iences. 

As  the  pastoral  form  was  used  before  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
the  glories  of  the  ruling  Emperor,  so  here  it  is  used  for  Christian 
propaganda.  Tityrus  speaks  like  a  Christian  missionary.  The  effect 

18  See  Schanz  op.  cit.  IV  2,  360  f.  (1920). 
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of  Christianity  upon  shepherds  and  their  flocks  is  used  to  symbolize 
its  larger  effect  upon  all  mankind.^*  Although  the  pastoral  form  and 
imagery  are  retained  throughout,  and  there  is  probably  no  allegory 
in  the  narrower  sense,  yet  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  purely  symbolical; 
the  pastoral  characters  are  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  a  poet 
who  uses  them  to  preach  Christianity:  as  they  have  been  blessed  by 
Christianity,  so  will  all  men  be  blessed.  We  see  here  that  the  pastoral 
form  was  no  longer  used  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  purely  for  the  sake 
of  symbolizing  something  larger,  and  that  it  could  be  adapted  to  the 
varying  interests  of  the  age.  Here  is  allegory  in  a  larger  sense.^^ 

V. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  western 
world  was  united  under  one  ruler  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great. 
The  most  powerful  ruler  since  the  Roman  Emperors,  whose  title  he 
assumed,  Charles  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  warrior  and 
conqueror,  but  as  an  organizer,  lawgiver,  and  civilizer.  The  realm 
was  again  brought  under  the  sway  of  law  and  good  government; 
there  was  peace  within  its  boundaries,  and  the  nations  without  were 
made  to  feel  the  power  of  Charles.  The  Roman  Empire  was  revived ; 
a  new  golden  age  of  peace  seemed  to  have  dawned.  What  wonder, 
then,  if,  as  in  the  golden  age  under  Augustus  and  as  in  the  first  days 
of  promise  under  Nero,  court  poetry  in  praise  of  the  new  order  was 
developed?  Especially  was  this  the  case  because  Charles,  like  Au- 
gustus, patronized  literature  and  gathered  around  his  court  the  literary 
men  of  the  time.  The  interest  of  these  literary  men  in  classical  and 
specifically  Augustan  poetry  may  be  seen  from  the  allegorical  names 
which  they  assumed:  Homer,  Flaccus,  Naso.  In  the  midst,  therefore, 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Golden  Age  of  peace,  the  revival  of  literature 

^'  As  seen  from  verses  129-132. 

"  The  Conflictus  Veris  et  Hiemis  is  in  form  a  contest  in  a  pastoral  setting.  Shep- 
herds had  assembled,  Daphnis  and  Palaemon  being  present,  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
cuckoo.  Spring  and  Winter  came  and  engaged  in  a  contest,  one  singing  the  praises 
of  the  cuckoo  as  the  bird  of  spring,  the  other  singing  the  disadvantages  of  spring  and 
corresponding  advantages  of  winter.  Spring  wins  the  decision,  which  is  pronounced 
by  Daphnis  and  Palaemon  together.  The  poem  is  artificial,  as  we  can  see  from  the 
introduction  of  personified  Spring  and  Winter,  but  apparently  contains  no  allegory. 

Similar  in  nature  to  this  poem  is  the  De  Rosae  Liliique  Certatnine,  the  debate 
between  the  rose  and  the  lily,  a  ninth  century  poem  by  Sedulius  Scottus  (Poet.  Lat. 
Med.  Aev.  111230-231).  The  rose  and  the  lily  both  set  forth  their  own  advantages: 
Spring  acts  as  judge.  This  poem  also  is  a  highly  artificial  one,  with  the  personification 
of  flowers  and  spring,  but  without  allegory. 
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and  learning,  and  particular  interest  in  Augustan  poets,  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find,  as  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a  revival  of  pastoral 
poetry  composed  in  praise  of  the  Emperor  and  the  new  Golden  Age. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great^^  Modoin,  who  assumed  the  name 
Naso,  wrote  two  Eclogues.  The  first  of  these  is  a  dialogue  between  a 
boy  and  an  old  man.  The  boy  contrasts  with  his  own  troubled  cir- 
cumstances the  leisure  of  the  old  man,  who  sings  with  laurel  wreath 
on  his  brow  and  fears  no  dangers.  The  boy  wishes  to  see  David  (or 
Palaemon)  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  who  had  formerly  shown  gratitude 
for  gifts.  The  old  man  does  not  think  highly  of  the  boy's  rustic  songs,'^" 
and  thinks  that  David  would  scorn  them.  The  boy,  however,  says 
that  he  will  always  praise  David,  and  in  answer  to  the  old  man's 
question  why  he  so  loves  to  sing,  he  cites  other  poets  who  have  pro- 
fited from  their  songs:  Vergil,  Lucan,  Ennius,  and  men  of  the  time 
under  their  pseudonyms — Homer  (Angilbert),  Flaccus  (Alcuin), 
Theodulfus,  and  Nardus  (Einhard). 

In  the  second  poem  Micon  and  Nectilus  appear.  Micon  first 
describes  in  detail  the  hot  summer  day  and  suggests  that  they  seek 
the  shade.  Nectilus  praises  Micon,  who  is  rich,  handsome,  and  gen- 
erous; he  reclines  in  the  shade  singing,  with  the  beasts  around 
listening  to  him  and  at  peace  with  one  another. 

A  song  is  found  on  a  tree  trunk,  which  Micon  then  sings,  in  praise 
of  the  sun  which  from  a  cloudless  sky  casts  its  rays  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  brings  to  the  earth  peace  and  a  return  of  the  Golden  Age. 
Charles  rules  the  world;  Micon  has  praised  him  under  the  name  of 
the  sun  (v.  118f.):  these  rustic  songs  will  be  brought  by  Meliboeus 
to  the  ears  of  Caesar.^^ 

In  the  epilogue  Naso  addresses  David,  mentions  his  own  poverty, 
and  promises  to  celebrate  David's  deeds  if  David  receives  the  poems 
favorably.  He  requests  David  to  correct  whatever  faults  may  be 
found  in  the  poems. 

Naso,  in  the  prologue  to  the  poems,  which  he  addresses  to  Charles, 
says  that  the  poems  celebrate  the  fame  of  the  emperor  carmine 

1^  Between  804  and  814  (Diimmler  Monum.  Germ.  Hist.  Poet.  Lat.  Med.  Aev.  1 384), 

"Manitius  Ges.  d.  lat.  Lit.  des  Mitteldters,  erster  Teil  550  n.  3:  "V.  24  scheint 
Karl  unter  dem  Namen  Palemon  zu  verstehen  zu  sein." 

Verse  29 :  Rtistica  raucisonae  meditaris  carmina  Musael 

Verses  33  f.:  Publica  nulla  canis,  nulli  tua  carmina  digna.  Sed  cunctis  despecta 
patent,  mlissime  votes. 

21 120  f.:  Caesar eas  referet  haec  haec  Meliboeus  ad  awes,  Rustica  raucisonae  cecini 
quae  carmina  Musae.  (Cf.  I  29  [Diinunler].) 
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»e/a/o;|thef poems  are  written  archanis  ....  dictis.  Here,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  pastoral,  the  author  himself  openly 
admitted  that  the  poems  contained  hidden  meanings. 

Both  of  the  poems  are  examples  of  the  court  pastoral.  In  both  the 
Emperor  Charles  is  praised,  under  the  names  of  Charles,  David, 
Caesar,  and  probably  Palaemon.  The  pastoral  form  is  used  solely 
for  this  purpose;  the  artificiality  is  still  further  increased  by  the  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  both  addressed  to  Charles,  which,  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  first  poem,  and  the  concluding  verses  of  11,'^^  show  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  these  poems  was  to  win  the  favor  of  the  emperor. 

The  Emperor,  by  a  curious  mixture  of  Christian,  classical,  and 
more  specifically  pastoral  ideas,  is  referred  to  as  David,  Caesar,  and 
Palaemon.  The  boy  in  I,  who  sings  rustic  songs,  who  desires  to  be 
admitted  to  the  court,  and  who  relies  upon  the  precedent  of  other 
poets  who  have  won  favor  by  their  songs,  is  quite  evidently  not  a 
real  shepherd,  but  a  pastoral  poet,  Naso  himself."  The  old  man  is 
evidently  a  man  of  influence  and  importance  at  the  court,  and  a  poet 
himself  (verses  2ff.,  11).^*  So  Micon,  who  is  praised  so  profusely  in 
II  27ff.,  is  probably  some  man  of  importance,  as  no  doubt  is  Meli- 
bceus,  who  (verses  120f.)  is  to  carry  these  verses  to  the  emperor. 
Whether  or  not  in  II  the  poet  had  any  particular  persons  in  mind, 
the  characters  are  at  least  not  real  herdsmen,  but  serve  as  mouth- 
pieces for  the  poet's  own  praise  of  the  Emperor.  We  see  that,  although 
the  poems  are  in  form  pastoral,  and  introduce  pastoral  singers  in  a 
pastoral  setting,  they  are  concerned  primarily  with  events  and  men 
of  the  day. 

Allegory  appears  even  in  some  details.  So  in  II  69 ff.,  the  sun 
which  sends  out  its  rays  over  the  whole  earth,  is  obscured  by  no 
clouds,  calms  the  winds  and  delights  the  whole  earth,  is  explained 
not  only  implicitly  by  the  following  verses  (79 ff.),  which  speak  of 
the  peoples  which  are  ruled  in  peace  by  this  light,  but  quite  explicitly 
by  verses  118f.,  where  we  are  definitely  told  that  the  emperor  is 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  the  sun.  Hence  verses  69  ff.  refer  to 
Charles,  who  rules  supreme  over  the  whole  earth,  with  none  to  over- 
shadow him,  and  secures  calm,  peace,  and  happiness  for  mankind. 
The  beasts  referred  to  in  36  ff.  as  at  peace  with  one  another,  under 

^  n  120  f . :  Caesareas  referet  hae  haec  Mcdiboem  ad  aures,  Rtistica  ratKisonae  cecini 
quae  carmina  Musae. 

^So  Diimmler  Monum.  Germ.  Hist.  Poet.  Lat.  Med.  Aev.  I  384. 
^  Manitius,  550:  "Ein  alteres  Mitglied  der  Hof-Akademie." 
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the  influence  of  Micon,  may  perhaps  symbolize  the  human  beings 
who  enjoy  blessings  from  him.  The  poems  were  probably  influenced 
by  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  details  of  Vergil's  Eclogues. 

These  poems  are  particularly  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  the 
poet  himself  expressly  states  {Prol.  6  and  9,  II  118f.)  that  they  con- 
tain hidden  meanings;  this  is  the  most  direct  and  explicit  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  presence  of  allegory  that  has  yet  been  made  by  the 
pastoral  poet  himself. 

There  is  extant  an  Eclogue^^  written  by  Radbert  of  Corbie,^®  and 
appended  to  his  Life  of  Adalhard,  Abbot  of  Corbie.  The  speakers 
bear  the  pastoral  names  Fillis  and  Galathea,  and,  the  author 
himself  tells  us  in  a  prologue  written  in  prose,  they  represent,  re- 
spectively, the  old  monastery  of  Corbie^^  and  the  new  monastery 
of  the  same  name  founded  by  Adalhard  in  Germany.^*  They  alter- 
nate with  each  other  in  lamenting  and  celebrating  the  dead  abbot. 
Pastoral  expressions  and  imagery  are  used  at  various  points  in  the 
poem  in  a  clearly  allegorical  sense.  The  shepherds  are  bidden  (15  f.) 
to  celebrate  Adalhard's  greatness  in  verse,  while  Adalhard  himself 
is  spoken  of  (16)  in  the  words  applied  by  Vergil  to  Daphnis,  as 
Formosi  pecoris  custos  formosior  ipse,  in  verse  59  he  is  referred  to  as 
sanctissime  pastor,  and  in  verse  152  he  is  called  MenalchaP  So  else- 
where in  the  poem  the  blessings  which,  they  are  to  enjoy  in  Heaven 
are  spoken  of  allegorically  as  pleasures  of  the  meadows  and  fields, 
the  spring,  pleasant  odors,  blossoming  flowers,  and  breezes;  they  are 
to  feed  in  the  heavenly  fields  (151  f.).  In  this  poem,  then,  the  lan- 
guage of  pastoral  poetry  is  used  with  a  clearly  allegorical  significance 
to  symbolize  the  religious  personages,  places,  and  events  of  the  time. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  pastoral  form  has  become  a  mere  convention, 
and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  in  verse  the  particular 
interests  of  the  age.  One  of  the  chief  interests  of  the  age  was  xe\x- 

«5  See  Traube  Poet.  Lai.  Med.  Aev.  Ill  45-51. 

In  826,  according  to  Traube,  op.  cit.  41. 
^'  43:  senior  ....  Corbeia  (Galathea  to  Fillis);  59:  Corbeio  ....  gregi. 
**46ff.:  Quam  dudum  generans  felixfelicem  mater  ab  una 
A  (que  tuo  vocitans  pridem  de  nomine  faris: 
"0  formosa  ego,  tu  mihi  nunc  eris  alter  in  evum." 
Quam  fundavit  ovans  manibus  ter  ille  beatus. 
60:   Te  patrem  esse  novii  etiam  Saxonica  cespis. 
In  verse  76  Galathea  refers  to  herself  as  virgo  ferox,  in  allusion  to  the  less  civilized 
character  of  her  country. 

^*  He  is  not  referred  to  by  name  elsewhere  in  the  poem. 
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gion,  and  more  specifically  monasticism ;  hence  the  particular  sym- 
bolism in  this  poem. 

Of  especial  interest  to  us  is  the  fact  that  the  author  himself,  in 
a  special  prologue,  acknowledges  the  allegorical  significance  of  the 
poem,  and  himself  furnishes  us  with  a  key  to  its  meaning  and 
the  real  names  of  the  characters  in  it.  In  this  respect  Radbert  resem- 
bles Naso.  Even  without  such  a  prologue,  however,  the  allegorical 
nature  of  the  poem  is  sufficiently  evident,  for  unmistakably  literal 
references  to  real  places  and  events  are  blended  with  the  allegori- 
cal pastoral  language.^" 

Walahfrid  Strabo  (808/9-849)  is  the  author  of  a  poem  De  imagine 
Tetrici,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  "Strabus"  (Strabo)  and 
Scintilla  (i.  e.  his  "genius"^^),  in  which,  at  the  request  of  the  poet, 
Scintilla  answers  some  questions  about  a  statue  of  Theodoric  the 
Goth,  abuses  that  ruler,  and  praises  the  Emperor  Ludwig.  The  poem 
begins  in  the  language  of  pastoral,  inasmuch  as  the  poet,  in  asking 
Scintilla  for  information,  dwells  on  the  advantages  of  the  season,^" 
and  ends  in  the  customary  manner  of  the  pastoral:  "ZTic  calamum 
placuit,  Vesper  iam,  figere,  surgit.'"  It  is,  however,  only  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  poem  that  the  truly  pastoral  setting  is 
preserved,  and  in  fact  only  the  first  part  of  the  poem  is  in  dialogue 
form.  The  poem  as  a  whole  is  written  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
abusing  Theodoric  and  praising  Ludwig,  and  is  another  example  of 
the  court-pastoral,  in  which  the  pastoral  form  is  used  merely  as  a 
frame  in  which  to  set  the  praise  of  the  ruler  of  the  time. 

Somewhat  similar  in  form  is  the  Gesta  Apollonii  regis  Tyrii,^^  a 
metrical  version  of  the  prose  history  of  that  king,  put  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  Saxo  and  Strabus,  in  which  the  two  alternate 

Cf.  especially  verses  100  f.,  where  Fillis  speaks  of  Galathea  as  formerly  a  regio 
sterilis,  and  now  Porta  poli  and  ianua  vitae.  Observe  the  reference  to  Galathea  alle- 
gorically  as  a  person  and  literally  as  a  place. 

^  Manitius  op.  cit.  I  304,  Dummler  Poet.  Lat.  Med.  Aev.  II  370,  n.  8,  Zeiischr.  /. 
deutsches  Alt.  XII  469  ("In  der  ersten  Halfte  der  Dichtung  unterhalt  sich  Walahfrid 
mit  der  als  Person  aufgefassten  HeUe  seines  Geistes."). 

Monum.  Germ.  Hist.,  Poet.  Lat.  Med.  Aev.  II  370  ff.,  lines  1-9: 
Cur  non,  dulce  decus,  quoniam  se  contulit  hora, 
Et  ver  floriferis  laetum  se  subrigit  austris, 

(8)  Quaerere  me  pateris,  te  respondere  petitis? 

Discere  namque  miki  votum,  tibi  dicere  promptum. 
^  Tenth  century  (Manitius  op.  cit.  I  614).  Edited  by  Dununler  Gesta  Apoll.  reg. 
Tyr.  metr.  ex.  cod.  Gand.  (1877)  and  Poet.  Lat.  Med.  Aev.  II  484-506. 
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in  telling  the  story.  The  introduction  is  similar  to  many  of  the  intro- 
ductions to  Eclogues,  in  which  one  shepherd  challenges  another  to 
sing  in  amoebaean  verse.'*  The  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  not  pre- 
served. Here  again  the  pastoral  form  is  used  merely  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  main  part  of  the  poem,  which  perhaps  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  is  put  in  dialogue  form.  As  previously  the  pastoral  form  was 
used  by  Strabo  to  introduce  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  ruling  Emperor, 
so  here  it  is  used  to  introduce  a  metrical  version  of  a  story  which  had 
previously  been  told  in  prose.  In  both  cases  the  pastoral  nature  of 
the  poem  is  soon  disregarded.  In  neither  poem  is  there  any  allegory. 

VI. 

A  pastoral  eclogue  from  the  middle  of  the  Ninth  Century  was 
written  by  Theodulus  or  Godescalc'^  (805—866  or  869).  Here 
shepherds  bring  their  flocks  to  the  same  place.  One  is  Pseustis 
(Falsehood)  from  Athens,  playing  the  fistula;  the  other  is  Ali" 
thia  (Truth)  of  the  race  of  David,  whose  lyre  she  plays.  Pseustis 
arrogantly  challanges  her  to  a  contest  in  song,  and  offers  to  make  the 
customary  wager;  Alithia  refuses  to  contest,  because  Pseustis  will  not 
own  himself  defeated  unless  there  is  an  impartial  judge  present;  let 
Fronesis  (Reason),  who  is  approaching,  be  the  judge.  Pseustis 
summons  the  judge,  mater  Fronesis,  who  accepts  the  office,  and  lays 
down  the  rules  for  the  contest.  Pseustis,  in  stanzas  of  four  verses 
each,  sings  about  classical  legends,  to  which  Alithia  responds  with 
biblical  stories.  At  the  end  Pseustis  appeals  to  Fronesis  to  end  the 
contest,  acknowledging  himself  defeated.  Fronesis  announces  the 
result,  and  begs  Alithia  to  cease,  out  of  pity  for  her  opponent. 

Here  the  pastoral  form  is  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  advantages  of  Christianity  over  Paganism.'^  The  shepherds 
again  are  purely  allegorical,  and  have  allegorical  names.  They  do 
not  in  this  poem  represent  men  of  the  time,  but,  as  their  names  show, 
abstract  ideas —  Falsehood,  Truth,  Reason.  Falsehood,  as  is  natural, 
represents  Paganism,  Truth  represents  Christianity,  and  Reason  is 
the  judge.  Falsehood  is  arrogant  and  intolerant  of  Truth,  who  sug- 
gests that  he  would  never  acknowledge  his  defeat.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever. Falsehood  is  forced  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his  oppon- 

Cf.  Manitius  op.  cit.  I  614. 
^  Cf.  Manitius,  570  ff. 
Osternacher  (ed.,  7):  "Finis  eclogae  non  est  alius,  quant  ut  probetur  Christianorum 
dogmata  longe  praecellere  gentilium  superstitionem." 
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ent.  We  can  see  how  naturally  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  shep- 
herds' contests  would  lead  to  such  a  poem  as  this,  in  which  the 
shepherds  are  frankly  allegorical  figures,  representative  of  abstract 
ideas,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  the  poem  is  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  Christianity. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Synodicus,  written  by  Warnerius  of  Basel" 
in  the  middle'*  or  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  dialogue 
between  Thlepsis*"  and  Neocosmus,  presided  over  by  Sophia  or 
Wisdom.  Sophia,  after  dwelling  on  the  advantages  of  the  autumn- 
season,  urges  the  others  to  sing.  She  speaks  in  truly  pastoral  lan- 
guage: they  are  reclining  in  the  grass,  protected  by  the  boughs  of 
the  trees  and  refreshed  with  food  and  drink;  therefore,  "verbis 
sacris  recreemur."*^  Thlepsis  and  Neocosmus  then  sing  alternately, 
Thlepsis  telling  stories  chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  Neocosmus 
from  the  New  Testament  and  accounts  of  later  events.*^  Thlepsis 
dwells  on  the  old,  Neocosmus  on  the  new  and  better  order.^'  At  the 
end  (verse  573),  Neocosmus  begs  that  they  be  permitted  to  end  the 
contest.  Sophia  replies  (575  f.)  that  it  has  not  been  a  contest, 
"Sed  bene  cantastis,  cantandoque  vos  recreastis,  Me  non  invita  pausate 
quiete  cupita.  Premia  sperentur,  vobis  efenim  tribuentur,  Per  ceptum 
nisum  si  tenditis  ad  paradisum." 

This  poem,  as  we  see,  is  in  the  form  of  a  contest  in  amoebaean 
song.  The  singers  are  apparently  shepherds.  There  is  the  conven- 
tional pastoral  introduction  and  conclusion.  But  these  "shepherds" 
are,  as  in  the  poem  by  Theodulus,  abstract  ideas,  and  the  song  they 
sing  deals  with  the  religious  interests  of  the  time.  The  use  of  shepherds 
to  represent  abstract  ideas  illustrates  the  same  kind  of  allegory  and 
artificiality  as  in  Theodulus'  poem.  The  comparison  and  contrast 
of  Christian  and  Pagan  in  the  former  poem  finds  in  the  present  poem 
its  exact  counterpart  in  the  comparison  and  contrast  of  new  and 
old.  Again  the  pastoral  form  is  used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
expression  to  the  ideals  and  interests  of  the  age.    Again  the  poet 

"  Text  in  Huemer  Rom.  Forsch.  Ill  319-330;  completed  in  Wien.  Stud.  XIV 
157-160. 

•8  Manitius  op.  cit.  II  579. 
»» Huemer,  318. 

"  "exiiAi$=VerfoIgung,  Bedriickung"— Manitius  op.  cit.  II  577  n.  2. 
«  Verses  15  S. 

Cf.  verses  18-19:  Thlepsi,  vetustarum  metnor  et  Neocostne  novarum  ....  rerum. 
**  A  fairly  complete  synopsis  may  be  found  in  Manitius  op.  cit.  II  576  ff. 
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uses  frankly  allegorical  personages — abstract  ideas  disguised  as 
shepherds — and  makes  his  meaning  clear  tby  the  names  which  he  at- 
taches to  his  characters,  names  which  he  has  chosen  because  they 
are  best  adapted  to  the  subject  of  which  his  characters  sing. 

In  the  Greek  pastoral,  except  for  Philoxenus'  covert  allusion  to 
Dionysius  and  his  mistress,  which  was  prompted  by  the  conditions 
at  the  tyrant's  court,  allegory  was  confined  to  the  identification  of 
herdsmen  and  poets  as  singers  and  musicians,  and  allusions  to  the 
literary  interrelations  of  the  poets.  So  Herondas  referred,  in  the 
form  of  a  herdsmen's  contest,  to  his  relations  with  other  poets,  Theo- 
critus introduced  himself  and  another  poet  as  herdsmen  singing  songs, 
and  the  author  of  the  'E7rtTd<^tos  Btoji'os  referred  to  the  deceased  poet 
Bion  as  a  herdsman-singer.  The  allegory  was  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  poet,  like  the  herdsman,  is  a  "singer  of  songs,"  and,  except 
for  the  case  of  Philoxenus,  was  confined  to  the  identification  of  poet 
and  herdsman  in  this  one  respect.  Vergil  also  made  use  of  this  poet- 
herdsman  allegory  in  several  poems,  and  in  addition  partially  identi- 
fied himself  with  herdsmen  by  transferring  to  them  his  own  ex- 
periences in  the  matter  of  the  confiscation  of  the  fields.  Further,  in 
the  Eclogues,  Vergil  alluded  to  prominent  men  who  were  either 
patrons  of  literature  or  poets  themselves,  thereby  violating  the 
pastoral  illusion.  In  the  fourth  Eclogue  he  introduced  into  literature 
the  court-pastoral,  by  celebrating  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  his  ruler  and 
patron  as  symbolical  of  the  birth  of  a  new  age.  The  allegory  actually 
present  in  Vergil's  Eclogues,  and  particularly  his  habit  of  transferring 
to  herdsmen  his  own  experiences  stimulated  an  extensive  system  of 
allegorical  interpretations.  In  the  first  century  after  Christ  the  most 
obvious  identifications  of  Vergil  with  herdsmen  had  already  been 
made.  An  impulse  may  have  been  given  to  an  exaggerated  form  of 
allegorical  interpretation  by  the  peculiar  way  in  which  poets  such  as 
Propertius  and  Martial  referred  to  certain  of  the  Eclogues,  as  if 
characters  in  them  were  identical  with  Vergil,  although  Propertius 
and  Martial  evidently  had  no  intention  of  so  interpreting  these  poems. 
Originally  confined  to  a  few  poems  in  which  there  was  some  ground 
for  allegorical  interpretation,  this  kind  of  interpretation,  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  a  more  conservative  school,  spread  to  all  of  the  Ec- 
logues, every  detail  of  which  was  eventually  interpreted  allegorically. 
Accordingly,  all  of  the  Eclogues  were  supposed  to  celebrate  the  em- 
peror and  other  prominent  men,  to  be  concerned  with  events  of  the 
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time,  to  introduce  real  men  under  herdsmen's  masks,  and  to  have  a 
hidden  meaning  in  every  detail.  This  allegorical  interpretation  of 
the  Eclogues,  prompted  by  the  limited  allegory  actually  present  in 
them,  paved  the  way  for  later  poets  to  extend  the  scope  of  allegory. 

Particularly,  Vergil's  fourth  Eclogue  furnished  a  precedent  for  the 
court-pastoral.  This  court-pastoral  was  developed  by  Calpurnius  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  the  early  years  of  which  seemed  to  hold  out  the 
promise  of  a  new  Golden  Age;  it  appears  also  in  the  Carmina  Ein- 
siedlensia  of  the  same  period.  In  the  Eclogues  of  Calpurnius  Tityrus 
is  definitely  identified  with  Vergil,  and  Corydon  with  Calpurnius; 
the  poet's  patron  is  introduced  as  a  herdsman. 

The  influence  of  the  varied  interests  of  the  time  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  pastoral  appears  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  time 
of  the  final  conflict  between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  when  the 
pastoral  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  propaganda.  The 
court-pastoral  again  appears  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great, 
signalized  by  peace  through  the  western  world,  a  renewed  interest  in 
classical  literature,  and  the  patronage  of  poets  and  scholars;  at  this 
time,  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  of  Nero,  the  court  pastoral  in 
praise  of  the  reigning  monarch  was  developed.  Later,  we  again  find 
the  pastoral  used  to  promote  the  interests  of  Christianity.  The 
character  of  pastoral  poetry  had  been  so  changed  that  it  was  no 
longer  used  simply  to  depict  mere  herdsmen  in  their  pastoral  sur- 
roundings, but  was  regularly  used  with  some  further  purpose,  to 
win  favor  for  the  poet  himself,  to  glorify  the  ruling  emperor,  or  to 
celebrate  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  according  to  the  events  and 
varied  interests  of  the  time.  The  herdsmen  were  no  longer  real 
herdsmen,  but  represented  the  poet  himself,  or  his  patron  or  men 
prominent  at  court,  who  often  themselves  were  poets  (whence  the 
idea  of  identifying  them  with  herdsmen  originated).  In  one  case  the 
herdsmen  even  represented  the  abstract  ideas  of  Truth,  Falsehood, 
and  Reason.  The  climax  was  reached  when  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the, 
Great,  Naso  frankly  admitted  the  presence  of  hidden  allusions  in  his 
own  poems.  A  similar  admission  was  made  in  the  early  Renaissance 
when  allegory  was  developed  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  Petrarch** 
declared  that  his  pastoral  poems  could  not  be  understood  without  a 
key. 

**  Petrarch  Episiolae  de  Rebus  Familiaribus  X  4. 
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